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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 162.—19 JUNE, 1847. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


1V.—REAL GHOSTS, AND SECOND-SIGHT. 


Dear Ancny—You will not expect, after my 
last letter, that, under the title of real ghosts, I am 
going to introduce to your acquaintance a set of 
personages resembling Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
work, done in air—filmy gentlemen, in spectral blue 
coats, gray trousers, Wellingtons ; and semi-trans- 
parent ladies clad from the looms of the other 
world. No, Nicolai’s case has extinguished that 
delusion. The visitant and his dress are figments 
of the imagination always. They are as unreal and 
subjective as the figures we see in our dreams. 
They are fancy’s progeny, having under pressing 
circumstances acting rank, as realities. But, Ar- 
chy, do dreams never come true’ Let them plead 
their own cause. Enter Dream. 

A Scottish gentleman and his wife were travel- 
ling four or five years ago in Switzerland. There 
travelled with them a third party, an intimate 
friend, a lady, who some time before had been the 
object of a deep attachment on the part of a for- 
eigner, a Frenchman. Well, she would have 
yo to say to him, but she gave him a good 
deal of serious advice, which I conclude she thought 
he wanted, and ultimately promoted, or was a cog- 
nizant party to his marriage with a lady, whom she 
likewise knew. The so-married couple were now 
in America. And the lady, my friend's fellow- 
traveller, occasionally heard from them, and had 
every reason to believe they were both in perfect 
health. One morning on their meeting at break- 
fast she told her companions that she had had a 
very impressive dream the night before, which 
had recurred twice. The scene was a room in 
which lay a coffin, near which stood her ex-lover, 
in a luminous transfigured resplendent state ; his 
wife was by, looking much as usual. The dream 
had caused the lady some misgivings ; but her com- 
panions exhorted her to view it as a trick of her 
faney, and she was half persuaded so to do. The 
dream, however, was right notwithstanding. In 
process of time, letters arrived announcing the death 
after a short illness of the French gentleman, within 
the twenty-four hours in which the vision appeared. 
Exit Dream, with applause. 

I adduce this individual instance, simply because 
it is the last I have heard, out of many that have 
come before me equally well attested. I should 
have observed, that my informant was the fellow- 
traveller himself: he told me the story in presence 
of his wife, who religiously attested its accuracy. 
You will meet with similar stories, implicitly be- 
lieved, in every society you go into, varying in 
their cireumstances—a ghost being sometimes put 
in the place of a dream, and sometimes a vague but 
strong mental impression, a foreboding only. But 
the common point exists in all, that an intimation 
of the death of an absent acquaintance has been in 
one or another way insinuated into the mind of his 
friend about the time the event really took place. 
Instances of this kind, it wil] be found, are far too 
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numerous to permit one off-hand to conclude that 
they have arisen from accident ; that the connexion 
between the event and its anticipation and fore- 
shadowing has been merely coincidence. 

If you ask me how | would otherwise explain 
these stories, I will frankly avow that it appears to 
me neither impossible, nor absurdly improbable, 
that the soul, or the nervous system, as you like, 
of the dying man, should have put itself into direct 
communication with the thoughts of his absent 
friend. 

Ah, ah! the last touch of the vampyr theory 
again! You were then very modest about your 
hobby, and pretended not to know him, and passed 
him off as my beast, and now you daringly mount 
him yourself, and expect to be allowed to pace him 
before us, in that easy and confident style, as if he 
were some well-known roadster of Stewart’s, or 
Ferriar’s, or Hibbert’s, or Abercromby’s. Now 
shall we shortly see you thrown, or run away with, 
or led by some will-o’-the-wisp into a bo’ 
slough. 

Well, that at all events will amuse you. 

But in the mean time did you ever hear of the 
Wynyard ghost? A late General Wynyard and 
the late Sir John Colebrook, when young men, 
were serving in Canada. One day—it was day- 
light—Mr. Wynyard and Mr. Colebrook both saw 
a figure pass through the room in which they were 
sitting, which Mr. Wynyard recognized as a brother 
then far away. One of them walked to the door, 
and looked out upon the landing-place; but the 
stranger was not there, and a servant, who was on 
the stairs, had seen nobody pass out. In time the 
news arrived, that Mr. Wynyard’s brother had died 
about the time of the visit of the apparition. Of 
this story, which I had heard narrated, I inquired 
the truth of two military men, each a General 
Wynyard, near relations of the ghost-seer of that 
name. ‘They told me it was so narrated by him, 
certainly, and that it had the implicit belief of the 
family. 

Another similar, double-barreled ghost story I 
recently had narrated to me, and was assu it 
rested on evidence equally good. I have heard of 
several others being in existence. 

Now, if these stories be true, to suppose the 
events mere coincidences, or rather to believe them 
to be so, would be an immense stretch of credulity. 
The chances would be millions to one against two 
persons, neither of whom, before or after, experi- 
enced sensorial illusions, becoming the subject of 
one, and seemingly the same illusion at the same 
moment—the two hallucinations coinciding in point 
of time with an event which they served, in the 
mind of one of the parties at least, to foreshadow. 
I prefer supposing that the event so communicated 
really had to do with, and was the common idea of 
the sensorial illusion experienced by both parties. 
To speak <oeee wf dear Archy—mind, fig- 
uratively—1 prefer to think, that the death of a 
human being throws a sort of gleam through the 
spiritual world, which may now and then touch 
some congenial object with sudden light, or even 
two, when they happen to be exactly in the proper 
position ; as the twin spires of a cathedral may be 
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momentarily illuminated by some far-off flash, while 
the countless roofs below lie in unbroken gloom. 

Pretty well, indeed! I think I hear you say— 
Very easy, certainly! But, perhaps, you will be 
kind enough to give us a trifle more grounds for 
admitting your hypothesis than you have yet vouch- 
safed. Likewise a little explanation of what you 
exactly mean might be of use, if you seriously hope 
to reconcile us to this most prodigious prance. 

I shall be happy to give you every reasonable 
satisfaction. Then, in the first place, I propose to 
establish beyond the possibility of doubt or ques- 
tion, and at once, that the mind of a living human 
being, in his ordinary state, may enter into commu- 
nication with the mind of another human being, 
likewise in his every-day state, through some other 
chanpel than that of the senses, in their understood 
and ordinary operation, and as it would seem, 
immediately and directly ; so that it becomes at once 
intimately acquainted with all the former affections, 
feelings, volitjons, history of the second mind. 

Heinrich Zschokke, I need hardly say, is one of 
the most eminent literary men now living in Eu- 
rope ; one, too, whose life has not been exclusively 
occupied with the cultivation of letters, but who, 
having been ay engaged in public and official 
employments in Switzerland, the country of his 
adoption, has been prac ically tried and proved in 
sight of the world, in which he has always borne a 
high and unblemished character ; one, finally, whose 
writings and whose life have happily concurred in 
winning for him general respect, esteem, and confi- 
dence. Then, in a sort of autobiography which 
Zschokke published a few years back, (Selbstschau, 
it is entitled—Self-retrospect,) there occurs the fol- 
lowing passage, which I translate and give at length, 
from its marvellous interest, from its unquestioned 
fidelity, from the complete and irresistible evidence 
it affords that the phenomenon, enunciated in the 
last paragraph, occasionally turns up in men’s 
experience. 

** If the reception of so many visitors was occa- 
sionally troublesome, it repaid itself occasionally, 
either by making me acquainted with remarkable 
personages, or by bringing out a wonderful sort of 
seer-gift, which I called my inward vision, and which 
has always remained an enigma tome. I am al 
most afraid to say a word upon this subject, not for 
fear of the imputation of being superstitious, but 
lest I should encourage that disposition in others ; 
and yet it forms a contribution to psychology. So 
to confess. 

“Tt is acknowledged that the judgment which 
we form of strangers upon first seeing them, is fre- 
quently more correct than that which we adopt upon 
a longer acquaintance with them. The first im- 
pression, which, through an instinct of the soul, 
attracts one towards, or repels one from, another, 
becomes after a time more dim, and is weakened, 
either through his appearing other than at first, or 
through our being accustomed to him. People 
speak, too, in reference to such cases, of involun- 
tary sympathies and aversions, and attach a special 
certainty to such manifestations in children, in 
whom knowledge of mankind by experience is 
wanting. Others, again, are incredulous, and at- 
tribute all to physiognomical skill. But of myself. 

‘* It has happened to me occasionally, at the first 
meeting with a total stranger, when | have been 
listening in silence to his conversation, that his past 
life, up to the present moment, with many minute 
circumstances, belonging to one or other particular 
scene in it, has come across me like a dream, but 
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distinctly, entirely involuntarily and ansought, oceu- 
pying in duration a few minutes. During this pe- 
riod, I am usually so completely plunged into the 
representation of the stranger's life, that at last I 
neither continue to see distinctly his face, on which 
I was idly speculating, nor hear intelligently his 
voice, which at first | was using as a commentary 
on the test of his physiognomy. For a long time, 
I was disposed to consider those fleeting visions as 
a trick of the fancy; the more so that my dream- 
vision displayed to me the dress and movements of 
the actors, the appearance of the room, the furni- 
ture and other accidents of the scene; till on one 
occasion, in a gamesome mood, I narrated to my 
family the secret history of a sempstress, who had 
just before quitted the room. I had never seen the 
person before. Nevertheless, the hearers were as- 
tonished, and laughed, and would not be persuaded 
but that I had a previous acquaintance with the for- 
mer life of the person, in as much as what I had 
stated was perfectly true. I was not less astonished 
to find that my dream-vision agreed with reality; I 
then gave more attention to the subject, and as often 
as propriety allowed of it, I related to those whose 
lives had so passed before me, the substance of my 
dream-vision, to obtain from them its contradiction 
or confirmation. On every occasion its confirmation 
followed, not without amazement on the part of 
those who gave it. 

** Least of all could I myself give faith to these 
conjuring tricks of my mind. Every time that I 
described to any one my dream-vision respeeting 
him, I confidently expected him to answer, it was 
not so. A secret thrill always came over me, when 
the listener replied, ‘It happened as you say,’ or 
when, before he spoke, his astonishment betrayed 
that I was not wrong. Instead of recording many 
instances, I will give one, which at the time made 
a strong impression upon me :— 

**On a market-day (fair day) I went into the 
town of Waldshut, accompanied by two young for- 
esters who are still alive. It was evening, and, 
tired with our walk, we went into an inn called the 
Rebstock. We took our supper with a numerous 
company at the public table, when it happened that 
they made themselves merry over the peculiarities 
and simplicity of the Swiss; in common with the 
belief in mesmerism, Lavater’s physiognomical sys- 
tem, and the like. One of my companions, whose 
national pride was touched by their raillery, begged 
me to make some reply, particularly in answer to a 
young man of superior appearance, who sat oppo- 
site, and had indulged in unrestrained ridicule. It 
happened that the events of this very person’s life 
had just previously passed before my mind. I 
turned to him with the question, whether he would 
reply to me with truth and eandor, if I narrated to 
him the most secret passages of bis history, he be- 
ing as little known to me asItohim. That would, 
I suggested, go something beyond Lavater’s physi- 
ognomical skill. He promised, if 1 told the truth, 
to admit it openly. Then I narrated the events 
which my dream-vision had furnished me with, and 
the table learned the history of the young trades- 
‘man’s life, of his school years, his peceadilloes, and 
‘finally of a little act of roguery committed by him 
/on the strong-box of his employer. I described the 
uninhabited room, with its white walls, where, to 
the right of the brown door, there had stood upon 
the table the small black money-chest, &c. A dead 
silence reigned in the company during this recital, 
which I broke in upon, only by occasionally asking 





whether I spoke the truth. The man, much struck, 
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admitted the correctness of each circumstance— 
even, which I could not expect, of the last. Touched 
with his frankness, I reached my hand to him across 
the table, and closed my narrative. He asked my 
name, which I gave him. We sat ap late in the 
night conversing. He may be alive yet. 

** Now, I can well imagine how a lively imagin- 
ation could picture, romance fashion, from the ob- 
vious character of a person, how he would act un- 
der given circumstances. But whence came to me 
the involuntary knowledge of accessory details, 
which were without any sort of interest, and re- 
spected people who for the most were perfect- 
ly indifferent to me, with whom I neither had, nor 
wished to have, the slightest association? Or was 
it in each case a mere coincidence? Or had the 
listener, to whom I described his history, each 
time other images in his mind than the accessory 
ones of my story, but, in surprise at the essential 
resemblance of my story to the truth, lost sight of 
the points of difference’ Yet I have, in considera- 
tion of this possible source of error, several times 
taken pains to describe the most trivial circumstances 
that the dream-vision has shown me. 

‘* Not another word about this strange seer-gift— 
which I can aver was of no use to me in a single 
instance, which manifested itself occasionally only, 
and quite independently of my volition, and often 
in relation to persons in whose history I took not 
the na asap) omen te I the only one in 
possession of this faculty. In a journey with two 
of my sons, I fell in with an old. Tyrolese, who 
travelled about selling lemons and oranges, at the 
inn at Unterhauenstein in one of the Jura passes. 
He fixed his eyes for some time upon me, joined in 
our conversation, observed that though I did not 
know him, he knew me, and began to describe my 
acts and deeds to the no little amusement of the 
peasants, and astonishment of my children, whom 
it interested to learn that another ssed the 
same gift as their father. How the old lemon mer- 
chant acquired his knowledge, he was not able to 
explain to himself, or to me. But he seemed to 
attach great importance to his hidden wisdom.” 

It appears to me, my dear Archy, that the re- 
markable statement which I have thus put before 
you, completely establishes that, in reference to the 
past, the mind occasionally receives knowledge 
through other than the known and ordinary chan- 
nels; and that the simplest and most natural inter- 
pretation of the facts narrated, is to suppose that, 
under special circumstances, one mind can put itself 
into direct communication with another. 

And I think that these considerations give a front 
and plausibility to the hypothesis, that, in some 
cases of dreams and sensorial illusions, which have 
turned out true and significant intimations of the 
death of absent persons, there may have been at 
the bottom of them a relation established between 
the minds or nervous systems of the distant parties. 

I will now go a step further, and throw out the 
conjecture, that the mind may occasionally assert the 
power of penetrating into futurity, not through a 
shrewd calculation of what is likely to come to 
pass, but by putting itself in relation with some 
other source of knowledge. 

For I think it cannot be doubted that there is 
something in the superstition of second-sight, which 
formerly prevailed so extensively in Scotland, in the 
northern islands, and Denmark. Every one has 
heard and read of this pretended gift. I have no 
evidence, I must confess, to offer of its reality be- 
yond that which is accessible to every one. But I 


have heard several instances told, which, if the tes- 
timony of sensible people may be taken in such 
marvellous matters as readily as on other subjects, 
evinced foreknowledge. ‘The thing foretold has 
—— been death or personal misfortune. 

ometimes the subject has been more trivial. A 
much-respected Scottish lady, not unknown in lit- 
erature, told me very recently how a friend of her 
mother’s, whom she well remembered, had been 
compelled to believe in second-sight, through its 
manifestation in one of her servants. She had a 
cook, who was a continual annoyance to her 
through her possession of this gift. On one occa- 
sion, when the lady expected some friends, she 
learned, a short time before they were to arrive, 
that the culinary preparations which she had or- 
dered in their honor had not been made. Upon 
her remonstrating with the offending cook, the 
latter simply but doggedly assured her that come 
they would not, that she knew it of a certainty ; 
and true enough they did not come. Some acci- 
dent had occurred to prevent their visit. The same 
person frequently knew beforehand what her mis- 
tress’ plans would be, and was as inconvenient in 
her kitchen as a calculating prodigy in a counting- 
house. Things went perfectly right, but the 
manner was vexatious and irregular; so her mis- 
tress sent her away. This anecdote would appear 
less puerile to you, if I might venture to name the 
a who told it to me, and who believed it. But, 
as I said before, I do not build, in this branch of 
the } rang upon any special evidence that I have 
to adduce. I rely upon the mass of good, bad, and 
indifferent proof there is already before the world, 
of the reality of second-sight. I have, of course, 
not the least doubt that more than half of those 
who have laid claim to the faculty were not pos- 
sessed of it. I have further no doubt that those 
who occasionally really manifested it, often deceived 
themselves, and confounded casual impressions with 
real intimations ; and that they were nuisances to 
themselves and to their friends, through being con- 
stantly on the look-out for, and conveying warnings 
and forebodings ; and that the power which they 
possessed, was probably never useful in a single in- 
stance, either to themselves or others—those only 
having gained by the superstition, who were mere 
rogues and impostors, and turned their pretended 
aift to purposes of deception. 

I shall now proceed to inquire how far it is con- 
ceivable that the mind or soul, its usual channels 
of communication with exterpal objects, the senses 
namely, being suspended and unemployed, may 
enter into direct relation with other minds. 

There is a school of physiological materialists, 
who hold that the mind is but the brain in action ; 
in other words, that it is the office of the brain to 
produce thought and feeling. I must begin by 
combating this error. 

What is meant by one substance producing 
another? A metal is produced from an ore; alco- 
hol is produced from saccharine matter; and the 
bones and sinews of an animal are produced from 
its food. Production, in the only intelligible sense 
of the word, means the conversion of one substance 
into another, weight for weight, agreeably with, 
or under mechanical, chemical, and vital laws. But 
to suppose that in order to produce consciousness, 
the brain is converted, weight for weight, into 
thought and feeling, is absurd. 

But what, then, is the true relation between con- 
sciousness and the living brain, in connexion with 
which it is manifested ! 
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To elucidate the question, let us consider the 
parallel relation of other imponderable forces to 
matter. Take, for instance, electricity. A galvanic 
battery is set in action. Chemical decomposition 
is in progress; one or more new compounds are 
produced ; the quantitative differences are exactly 
accounted for. But there is something further to 
be observed. The chemical action has disturbed 
the omnipresent force of electricity, and a vigorous 
electric current is in motion. 

The principle of consciousness is another impon- 
derable foree which pervades the universe. The 
brain and nerves are framed of such materials and 
in such arrangements, that the chemical changes 
constantly in progress under the control of life, de- 
termine in them currents of thought and feeling. 

We must be satisfied with having got thus far 
by help of the analogy, nor try to push it further ; 
for beyond the fact of both being imponderable 
forces, electricity and consciousness have nothing in 
common. ‘Tey are otherwise violently unlike ; 
or resemble each other as little as a tooth-pick and 
a headache. ‘Their further relations to the material 
arrangements through which they may be excited 
or disturbed, are subjects of separate and dissimi- 
lar studies, and resolvable into laws which have no 
affinity, and admit of no comparison. 

But upon the step which we have gained, it 
stands to reason, that the individual consciousness 
of mind, habitually energizing in and through a 
given living brain, may, for anything we know to 
the contrary, and very conceivably, be drawn, under 
circumstances favorable to the event, into direct 
communication with consciousness, individualized 
or diffused elswhere. 

Accordingly, there is no intrinsic absurdity in 
supposing that Zschokke’s mind was occasionally 
thrown into direct relation with that of a chance 
visitor through favorable influences; that the soul 
of Arnod Paole, as he lay in his grave alive, in the 
so-called vampyr-state, may have drawn into com- 
munion the minds of other persons, who were 
thereupon the subjects of sensorial illusions of which 
he was the theme ;—that the mind of Joan of Are 
may by possibility have been placed in relation with 
a higher mind, which foreknew her destiny, and in 
a parallel manner displayed it to her. 

Individua] facts may be disputed or attributed to 
mere coincidence, but as soon as their number and 
singularity and authentication take them outof that 
category, the explanation offered above cannot be 
put aside as prima fatie absurd. Like other first hy- 
potheses, indeed, it will, if received for a time, have 
ultimately to make way for acorrecter notion. Still 
it will have helped to lead to truth. I am quite in- 
different to its fate. 
reception the facts themselves may meet with, 
which I have adduced it to explain. It is true that 
nothing can be more trivial and useless than the 
character in which they present themselves. Dis- 
connected objectless outbreaks, they seem, of some 
obscure power, they may be compared to the attrac- 
tion of light bodies by amber after friction, and are 
as yet as unmeaning and valueless as were the first 
indications of the electric force. Therefore, doubt- 
less, are they so commonly disregarded. 

It is not, indeed, unlikely that, on looking closer, 
a number of other incidents, turning up on trifling 
or important occasions, may be found to depend on 
the same cause with those we have been consider- 
ing—things that seem for a moment odd and unac- 
countable, something more than coincidences, and 
are then forgotten. ‘The simultaneous suggestions 
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of the same idea to two persons in conversation, the 
spread of panic fears, sympathy in general, the at- 
traction or repulsion felt on first acquaintance, the 
intuitive knowledge of mankind which some possess, 
the universal fascination exercised by others, may 
be found, perhaps, in part to hinge on the same 
principle with Zschokke’s seer-gift. 

Among the odd incidents which this train of re- 
flection brings to my mind, (which you are at liber- 


‘ty to explain in the way you like best,) I am 


tempted to select and mention two that were com- 
municated to me by Admiral the Honorable G. 
Dundas, then a lord of the admiralty, and in con- 
stant communication with his colleague, Sir 
Thomas Hardy, from whom he received them. 
They were mentioned as anecdotes of Lord Nelson, 
to show his instinctive judgment of men. They both 
go further. 

When Lord Nelson was preparing to follow the 
French fleet to the West Indies, Captain Hardy 
was present as he gave directions to the commander 
of a frigate to make sail with all speed—to proceed 
to certain points where he was likely to see the 
French—having seen the French, to go to a cer- 
tain harbor, a there wait Lord Nelson’s coming. 
After the commander had left the cabin, Nelson 
said to Hardy, ‘‘ He will go to the West Indies, he 
will see the French, he will go to the harbor I have 
directed, but he will not wait for me. He will re- 
turn to England.’’ He did so. Shortly before the 
battle of Trafalgar, an English frigate was in ad- 
vance of the fleet looking out for the ogg her 

lace in the offing was hardly discernible. Captain 
Hardy was with Nelson on the quarter-deck of the 
Victory. Without anything to lead to it, Nelson 
said, ** The Celeste’? (or whatever the frigate’s 
name may have been)—‘‘the Celeste sees the 
French.’’ Hardy had nothing to say on the mat- 
ter. ‘*She sees the French; she ‘ll fire a gun.”’ 
Within a little, the boom of the gun was heard. 

Socrates, it is well known, had singular intima- 
tions, which he attributed to a familiar or demon. 
One day being with the army, he tried to persuade 
an officer, who was going across the country, to 
take a different route to that which he intended ; 
** If you take that,”” he said, ** you will be met and 
slain.”” The officer, neglecting his advice, was 
killed, as Socrates had forewarned him. 

Timarchus, who was curious on the subject of 
the demon of Socrates, went to the cave of Tro- 
phonius, to learn of the oracle about it. There, 
having for a short time inhaled the mephitie vapor, 
he felt as if he had received a sudden blow on the 
head, and sank down insensible. Then his head 


| appeared to him to open and to give issue to his 
But I am not indifferent to the | 


soul into the other world; and an imaginary being 
seemed to inform him that, ‘‘the part of the soul 
engaged in the body, entrammelled in its organiza- 
tion, is the soul as ordinarily understood ; but that 
there is another part or province of the soul, which 
is the demon. This has a certain contro] over the 
bodily soul, and among other offices constitutes 
conscience. In three months,’’ the vision added, 
** you will know more of this.’’ At the end of 
three months Timarchus died. 


Again adieu. Yours, &c., Mac Davvs. 





V.—-TRANCE AND SLEEPWALKING. 


Dear Arcuy,—The subjects which remain to 
complete our brief correspondence, are Religious 
Delusions, the Possessed and Witchcraft. 

In order that I may set these fully and distinetly 
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before you, it is necessary that you should know 
what is meant by ‘Trance. 

You have already had partial glim of this 
comprehensive phenomenon. Arnod Paole was in 
a trance, in his grave in the churchyard of Medu- 
egna: “Timarchus was in a trance in the cave of 

rophonius. 

But we must go still further back. To conceive 
properly the nature of trance, it is necessary to 
form clear ideas of the state of the mind in ordinary 
sleeping and waking. 

ang our ordinary waking state, we are con- 
scious of an uninterrupted flow of thought, which 
we may observe to be modified by three influences 
—the first, suggestions of our experience and re- 
flections, impulses of our natural and acquired 
character ; the second, present impressions on our 
senses ; the third, voluntary exertion of the atten- 
tion to detain one class of ideas in preference to 
others. 

Further, we habitually perceive things around 
us, by or through sensation. But on some, and 
for the most part trivial occasions, we seem en- 
dowed with another sort of perception, which is 
either direct, or dependent on new modes of sensa- 
tion. 

Again, the balance of the mental machinery may 
be overthrown. The suggestions of the imagina- 
tion may become sensorial illusions; the judgment 
may be the subject of parallel hallucinations ; the 
feelings may be perverted ; our ideas may lose con- 
nexion and coherence ; and intelligence may sink 
into fatuity. 

So much for our waking state. 

During sleep, there are no adequate reasons for 
doubting that the flow of our ideas continues as 
uninterrupted as in a waking state. It is true, that 
some persons assert that they never dream; and 
others that they dream occasionally only. But 
there is a third class, to which I myself belong, 
who continually dream, and who always, on waking, 
distinctly discern the fugitive rearguard of their last 
sleepthoughts. The simplest view of these diver- 
sified instances, is to suppose that all persons in 
sleep are always dreaming, and that the spaces 
seemingly vacant of dreams, are only gaps in the 
memory ; that all persons asleep always dream, but 
that all persons tio not always remember their 
dreams. 

The suggestive influences that modify the current 
of ideas in sleep, are not so numerous as those in 
operation in our waking state. 

The principal, indeed in general the exclusive, 
impulse to our dreaming thoughts is our past expe- 
rience and existing character, from and in obedience 
to which imagination moulds our dreams. 

Not that sensation is suspended in sleep. On the 
contrary, it appears to have its usual acuteness ; 
and impressions made upon our senses—the feelings 
produced by an uneasy posture, for instance, or the 
introduction of sudden light into the room, or a loud 
and unusual noise, or even whisperings in the ear 
—will give a new and corresponding direction to 
the dreaming thoughts. Sensation is only com- 
monly not called into play in sleep: we shut our 
eyes; we even close the pupils; we cover up our 
ears ; court darkness and quiet; knowing that the 
more we exclude sensible impressions the better we 
shall sleep. 

But the great difference between sleeping and 
waking, that which indeed constitutes the essence 
of the former state, psychically considered, is the 


nomena of s'eep are directly traceable to this cause : 
for example— 

In sleep we cease to support ourselves, and fall, 
if we were previously standing or sitting. That is, 
we cease to attend to the maintenance of our equi- 
librium. We forget the majority of our dreams ; 
attention is the soul of recollection. 

Our dreams are often nonsense, or involve absur- 
dities or ideas which we know to be false. The 
check of the attention is absent. 

Our ideas whirl with unwonted rapidity in our 
dreams ; the fly-wheel of the attention has been 
taken off. 

When we are being overcome with sleep, we are 
conscious of not being able to fix our attention. 
When we would encourage sleep, we endeavor 
to avoid thoughts which would arouse the attention. 
Though the sensibility of our organs is really 
undiminished, it seems to be lowered in sleep, because 
then no attention is given to common sensation. 
Sleep, however, it should be added, may be either 
profound, or light, or imperfect; in the two latter 
cases, the attention seems to be less completely 
suspended. 

So, in sleep, it is the attention alone that really 
sleeps ; the rest of the mental powers and impulses 
are on the contrary in motion, but free and un- 
checked, obtaining their refreshment and renovation 
from gamboling about and stretching themselves. 
The inspector only slumbers; or, to use a closer 
figure, he retires to a sufficient distance from them, 
not to be disturbed by any common noise they may 
make ; any great disturbance calls him back di- 
rectly ; likewise, he sits with his watch in his 
hand, having a turn for noting the flight of time. 
In contrast with the above conception of the states 
of sleeping and waking, the alternations of which 
com our ordinary being, I have now to hold up 
another conception, resembling the first, of which 
it is the double—but vaguer, more shadowy, of 
larger and gigantic proportions, from its novelty 
astonishing, like the mocking spectre of the Hartz ; 
which is yet but your own shadow cast by the level 
sunbeams on the morning mist. 

All the phenomena embodied in this conception, 
I propose to denominate trance. But let me pre- 
mise that all do not belong to every instance of 
trance. If I undertook to specify the external ap- 
pearances of the human species, I must enunciate 
among other things, as colors of the skin, white, 
yellow, brown, black ; as qualities of the hair, that 
it is flowing, soft, lanky, harsh, frizzled, woolly ; 
but I should not mean that every human being pre- 
sented all these features. 

Then, as our ordinary being presents an alterna- 
tion of sleeping and waking, so does trance-exist- 
ence. There is a trance-sleep and a trance-waking 
to correspond with ordinary sleep and ordinary wak- 
ing. 

ia natural sleep has different degrees of pro- 
foundness, so has trance sleep. They present a 
latitude so extensive, that it is convenient and allow- 
able to lay down three different degrees or states of 
trance-sleep. 

Then, of trance-sleep first, and of its three de- 
grees. ° 

The deepest grade of trance-sleep extinguishes 
all the ordinary signs of animation. It forms the 
condition in which many are buried alive. It is the 
so-called vampyr state in the vampyr superstition. 
[See Letter Il. of this series.] 

The middle grade presents the appearance of pro- 
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the circulation are distinguishable. The body is 
flexible, relaxed, perfectly impassive to ordinary 
stimuli. The pupils of the eyes are not contracted, 
but yet are fixed. ‘This state is witnessed occasion- 
ally in hysteria, after violent fits of hysteric excite- 
ment. 

In the lightest degree of trance-sleep, the person 
can sustain itself sitting ; the pupils are in the same 
state as above, or natural ; the apparent unconscious- 
ness profound. 

Two features characterize trance-sleep in all its 
grades. One, an insensibility to all common stim- 
ulants, however violently applied; the other, an 
inward flow of ideas, a dream or vision. It is as 
well to provide all words with a precise meaning. | 
The term vision had better be restricted to mean a | 
dream during trance-sleep. 

The behavior of Grando, who had been buried 
in the vampyr state, when they were clumsily cut- 
ting his head off, makes no exception to the first of 
the above positions. He had then just emerged out | 
of his trance-sleep, either through the lapse of time, | 
or from the admission of fresh air, or what not. 

It will not be doubted that the mind may have | 
visions in all the grades of trance-sleep, if it ean be 
proved capable of them in the deepest ; therefore, | 
one example will suffice for all three cases. 

Henry Engelbrecht, as we learn in a pamphlet | 
published by himself in the year 1639, after a most | 
ascetic life, during which he had experienced sen- 
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alive to all or most of the things passing around him, 
and would not be known by a stranger to be other- 
wise than ordinarily awake. 

I propose to occupy the latter half of this letter 
with details of cases exemplifying these two states. 
Those which I shall select, will be instances either 
of somnambulism, double consciousness, or cata- 
lepsy, the popuiar phenomena of which I take this 
occasion of displaying. By these details the follow- 
ing features will be proved to belong to trance-wak- 
ing. 

» Common feeling, taste, and smell, are gener- 
ally suspended in trance-waking. In trance half- 
waking, sight is equally suspended. In trance 
full-waking, every shade of modified sensibility, up 
to perfect possession of sensation, presents itself in 
different cases, and sometimes in successive periods 
of the same cases. 

2. The general diminution or suspension of sen- 
sation is, as it were, made up for, either by an in- 
tense acuteness of partial sensation, often developed 
in an unaccustomed organ, or by some new mode 
of perception. 

3. The memory and circle of ideas are curiously 
circumscribed. 

4. To make up for this, some of the powers of 
the mind acquire concentration and temporary in- 
crease of force, and occasionally new powers of 
apprehension appear to be developed. 

5. Spasms of the muscles, generally tonic or 





sorial illusions, was thrown for a brief period into | maintained spasms, but sometimes having the char- 
the deepest form of trance-sleep, which event he | acter of convulsive struggles, are occasionally man- 
thus describes :-— jifested in trance. And they may bear either of two 

In the year 1623, exhausted by intense mental |relations to it. They may occur simultaneously 


excitement of a religious kind, and by abstinence | with trance-waking, or alternately with it, and oceu- 
from food, after hearing a sermon which strongly | pying the patient’s frame in the intervals of trance. 


affected him, he felt as if he could combat no more,| In the ordinary course of things, trance-sleep pre- 
so he gave in and took to his bed. There he lay a | cedes trance-waking, and follows it. So that some 
week without tasting anything but the bread and | have described trance-waking as waking in trance. 
wine of the sacrament. On the eighth day, he thought | Trance-sleep may come on during ordinary sleep, 
he fell into the death-struggle ; death seemed to ‘or during ordinary waking. By use the introdue- 
invade him from below upwards; his body became | tory me terminal states of trance-sleep become 
rigid; his hands and feet insensible; his tongue | abridged; and sometimes, if either exist, it is so 
and lips incapable of motion: gradually his sight | brief, that the transition to and from trance-waking 
failed him, but he still heard the laments and consul- | out of and into ordinary waking, appears immedi- 
tations of those around him. This gradual demise ‘ate. 

lasted from mid-day till eleven at night, when he| Now to illustrate the phenomena of trance half- 
heard the watchmen ; then he lost consciousness of | waking, by describing somnambulism. 

outward impressions. But an elaborate vision of | A curious fate somnambulism has had. When 
immense detail began; the theme of which was, | other forms of trance have been exalted into mysti- 
that he was first carried down to hell, and looked | cal phenomena and figure in history, somnambulistn 
into the place of torment; from thence, quicker than | has had no superstitious altars raised to her—has 
an arrow, was he borne to paradise. In these | had no fear-worship—has at the highest been pro- 
abodes of suffering and happiness, he saw and heard | moted to figure in an opera. Of a quiet and homely 
and smelt things unspeakable. These scenes, though | nature, she has moved about the house, not like a 


long in apprehension, were short in time, for he 
came enough to himself, by twelve o'clock, again to 
hear the watchmen. It took him another twelve | 
hours to come round entirely. His hearing was first 
restored ; then his sight, feeling, and motion fol- 
lowed ; as soon as he could move his limbs, he rose. 
He felt himself stronger than before the trance. 

Trance-waking presents a great variety of 
phases ; but it is sufficient for a general outline of 
the subject to make or specify but two grades—half- 
waking and full-waking. 

In trance half-waking, the person rises, moves | 
about with facility, will converse even, but is almost | 
wholly occupied with a dream, which he may be 
said to act, and his perceptions and apprehensions 
are with difficulty drawa to anything out of the cir- 
cle of that dream. 

In trance full-waking 








, the person is completely 


visiting demon, but as a maid of all work. To the 
public, the phenomenon has presented no more inter- 
est than a soap-bubble or the fall of an apple. 

Somnambulism is a form of half-waking trance, 
which usually comes on during the night, and in 
ordinary sleep. When it occurs in the day-time, 
the attack of trance is stil] ordinarily preceded by a 
short period of common sleep. 

The somnambulist then, half waking in trance, 
is disposed to rise and move about. Sometimes his 
object seems a mere excursion, and then it is re- 
marked that he shows a disposition to ascend heights. 
So he climbs, perhaps, to the roof of the house, and 
makes his way along it with agility and certainty : 
sometimes he is observed, where the tiles are loose, 
to try if they are secure before he advances. n- 
erally these feats are performed in safety. But 
occasionally a somnambulist has missed his footing, 
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fallen, and perished. His greatest danger is from 
ill-jadged attempts to wake and warn him of his 
ilous situation. Luckily, it is not easy to wake 
He then returns, goes to bed, sleeps, and the 
next morning has no recollection of what he has 
done. In other cases, the somnambulist, on rising 
from his bed, betakes himself to his customary occu- 
pations, either to some handiwork, or to composi- 
tion, or what not. 


In the evening, Negretti would seat himself in a 
chair in the anteroom, when he commonly fell 
asleep, and would sleep quietly for a quarter of an 
hour. He then righted himself in his chair, so as 
to sit up. [This was the moment of transition 
from ordinary sleep into trance.] Then he sat some 
time without motion, as if he saw something. 
Then he rose and walked about the room. On 
one occasion, he drew out his snufl-box and would 


These three points are easily verifiable respecting’ have taken a pinch, but there was little in it; 


his condition. He is in a dream, which he, as it 
were, acts after his thoughts ; occasionally he re- 
members on the following day some of the incidents 
of the night before, as part of a dream. 

But. his common sensibility to ordinary impres- 
sions is suspended. He does not feel; his eyes 
are either shut, or open and fixed; he does not 
see; he does not observe light, and works as well 
with as without it; he has not taste or smell; the 
loudest noise makes no impression on him. 

In the mean time, to accomplish the feats he per- 
forms, the most accurate perception of sensible ob- 
jects is required. Of what nature is that of which 
i so marvellously evinces the possession’ You 
may adopt the simple hypothesis—that the mind, 
being disengaged from its ordinary relations to the 
senses, does without them, and perceives things 
directly. Or you may suppose, if you prefer it, 
that the mind still employs sensation, using only 
impressions that in ordinary waking are not con- 
sciously attended to, for its more wonderful feats ; 
and otherwise common sensation, which, however 
generally suspended, may be awakened by the 
dreaming attention to its objects. 

The follewing case of somnambulism, in which 
the seizure supervened, in a girl affected with St. 
Vitus’ dance, and combined itself with that disorder, 
is ty by Lord Monboddo :— 

he patient, about sixteen years of age, used to 

be commonly taken in the morning a few hours 
after rising. ‘The approach of the seizure was an- 
nounced by a sense of weight in the head, a drow- 
siness, which quickly terminated in sleep, in which 
her eyes were fast shut. She described a feeling 
beginning in the feet, creeping like a gradual chill 
higher and higher, tll it reached the heart, when 
consciousness or recollection left her. Being in 
this state, she sprang from her seat about the room, 
over tables and chairs, with the astonishing agility 
belonging to St. Vitus’ dance. ‘Then, if she suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the house,she ran ai a 
with which her elder brother could hardly 

p up, to a particular spot in the neighborhood, 

ing the directest but the roughest path. If she 


whereupon he walked up to an empty chair, and 
addressing by name a cavalier whom he supposed 
to be sitting in it, asked him for a pinch. One of 
|those who were watching the scene, here held 
jtowards him an open box, from which he took 
snuff. Afterwards he fell into the posture of a 
_person who listens; he seemed to think that he 
heard an order, and thereupon hastened with a wax- 
candle in his hand, to a spot where a light usually 
stood. As soon as he imagined that he had lit the 
candle, he walked with it in the proper manner, 
through the salle, down the steps, turning and wait- 
ing from time to time, as if he had been lighti 
some one down. Arrived at the door, he p 
himself sideways, so as to let the imaginary persons 
pass, and he bowed as he Jet them out. He then 
extinguished the light, returned up the stairs, and 
sat himself down again in his place, to play the 
same farce over again once or twice the same even- 
ing. When in this condition, he would lay the 
tablecloth, place the chairs, which he sometimes 
brought from a distant room, and opening and shut- 
ting the doors as he went, with exactness; would 
take decanters from the beauffet, fill them with wa- 
ter at the spring, put them on a waiter, and so on. 
All the objects that were concerned in these opera- 
tions, he distinguished where they were before him 
with the same precision and certainty as if he had 
been in the full use of his senses. Otherwise he 
seemed to observe nothing—so, on one occasion, in 
passing a table, he upset a waiter with two decan- 
ters upon it, which fell and broke, without exciting 
his attention. The dominant idea had entire pos- 
session of him. He would prepare a salad with 
correctness, and sit down and eat it. Then, if 
they changed it, the trick passed without his notice. 
In this manner he would go on eating cabbage, or 
even pieces of cake, seemingly without observing 
the difference. The taste he enjoyed was imagi- 
nary; the sense was shut. On another oecasion, 
when he asked for wine, they gave him water, 
which he drank for wine, and remarked that his 
stomach felt the better for it. On a fellow-servant 
‘touching his legs with a stick, the idea arose in his 








could not manage otherwise, she got over the gar-| mind that it was a dog, and he scolded to drive it 
den-wall with surprising rapidity and precision of | away; but the servant continuing his game, Ne- 
movement. Her eyes were all the time fast closed. | gretti took a whip to beat the dog. The servant 
The impulse to visit this spot she was often con- drew off, when Negretti began whistling and coax- 
scious of during the approach of the paroxysm, and | ing to get the deg near him ; so they threw a muff 
afterwards, she sometimes thought she had dreamed | against his legs, which he belabored soundly. 
of going thither. ‘Towards the termination of her | 
indispositioa, she dreamed that the water of a attention, and convinced himself by many trials 
neighboring spring would do her good, and she that Negretti did not use his senses. The suspen- 
drank much of it. One time, they tried to cheat| sion of taste was shown by his not distinguishin 
her by giving her water from another spring, but between salad and cake. He did not hear the 
she immediately detected the difference. Towards est sound, when it Jay out of the cirele of his 
the end, she foretold that she would have three par-! dreaming ideas. If a light was held close to his 
ox more, and then be well—and so it proved. | eyes, near enough to singe his eyebrows, he did 
he following case is from a communication by| not appear to be aware of it. He seemed to 
M. Pigatti, published in the July number of the/| feel nothing when they inserted a feather into his 
Journal Encyclopédique of the year 1762. The/ nostrils. The ordinary sensibility of his organs 
subject was a servant of the name of Negretti, in| seemed withdrawn. 
the household of the Marquis Sale. Altogether, the most interesting case of somnam- 





M. Pigatti watched these proceedings with great 
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bulism on record, is that of a young ecclesiastic, 
the narrative of which, from the immediate com- 
munication of an Archbishop of Bordeaux, is given 
under the head of somnambulism in the French 
Encyclopedia. 

This young ecclesiastic, when the archbishop 
was at the same seminary, used to rise every night, 
and write out either sermons or pieces of music. 
To study his condition, the archbishop betook him- 
self several nights consecutively to the chamber of 
the young man, where he made the following ob- 
servations. 

The young man used to rise, to take paper, and 
to write. Before he wrote music he would take a 
stick and rale the lines with it. He wrote the 
notes, together with the words corresponding with 
them, with perfect correctness. Or, when he had 
written the words too wide, he altered them. The 
notes that were to be black, he filled in after he 
had written the whole. After completing a ser- 
mon, he read it aloud from beginning to end. If 
any passage displeased him, he erased it, and wrote 
the amended passage correctly over the other; on 
one occasion, he had to substitute the word “‘ ador- 
able”’ for ‘‘ divin ;’’ but he did not omit to alter 
the preceding ‘“‘ce’’ into ‘‘ cet,’? by adding the 
Jetter “‘¢,’’ with exact precision to the word first 
written. ‘To ascertain whether he used his eyes, 
the archbishop interposed a sheet of pasteboard 
between the writing and his face. He took not the 
least notice, but went on writing as before. The 
limitation of his perceptions to what he was thinking 
about was very curious. A bit of aniseed cake, 
that he had sought for, he eat approvingly ; but 
when, on another occasion, a piece of the same 
cake was put in his mouth, he spit it out without 
observation. The following instance of the depend- 
ence of his perceptions upon, or rather their sub- 
ordination to, his preconceived ideas is truly won- 
derful. It is to be observed that he always knew 
when his pen had ink in it. Likewise, if they 
adroitly changed his papers, when he was writing, 
he knew it, if the sheet substituted was of a differ- 
ent size from the former, and he appeared embar- 
rassed in that case. But if the fresh sheet of paper 
which was substituted for that written on, was 
exactly of the same size with the former, he ap- 
peared not to be aware of the change. And he 
would continue to read off his composition from the 
blank sheet of paper, as fluently as when the manu- 
script itself lay before him ; nay, more, he would 
continue his corrections, and introduce the amended 
passage, writing it upon exactly the place on the 
blank sheet which it would have occupied on the 
written page. 

The form of trance which has been thus exem- 
plified may be therefore well called half-waking, 
inasmuch as the performer, whatever his powers of 
perception may be in respect to the object he is 
thinking of, is nevertheless lost in a dream, and 
blind and deaf to everything without its scope. 

The following case may serve as a suitable tran- 
sition to instances of full-waking in trance. The 
subject of it alternated evidently between that state 
and half-waking. Or she could be at once roused 
from the latter into the former by the conversation 
of her friends. The case is recorded in the Acta 
Vratis]. ann. 1722, Feb. class iv., art. 2. 

A girl seventeen years of age was used to fall 
into a kind of sleep in the afternoon, in which it 
‘was supposed, from her expression of countenance 
and her gestures, that she was engaged in dreams 
which interested her. After some days, she began 
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to speak when in this state. Then, if those pres- 
ent addressed remarks to her, she replied very sen- 
sibly ; but then fell back into her dream-discourse, 
which turned principally upon religious and moral 
topics, and was directed to warn her friends how a 
female should live, Christianly, well-governed, and 
so as to incur no reproach. hen she sang, which 
often happened, she heard herself accompanied by 
an imaginary violin or piano, and would take up 
and continue the accompaniment upon an instrument 
herself. She sewed, did knitting, and the like. 
But on the other hand, she imagined on one occasion 
that she wrote a letter upon a napkin, which she 
folded with the intention of sending it to the post. 
Upon waking, she had not the least recollection of 
her dreams, or of what she had been doing. After 
a few months she recovered. 

I come now to the exemplification of full-waking 
in 4rance as it is very perfectly manifested in the 
cases which have been termed double consciousness. 
These are in their principle very simple ; but it is 
not easy in a few words to convey a distinct idea of 
the condition of the patient. The case consists of 
a series of fits of trance, in which the step from 
ordinary waking to full trance-waking is sudden 
and immediate, or nearly so, and either was so 
originally, or through use has become so. Gener- 
ally for some hours on each day, occasionally for 
days together, the patient continues in the state of 
trance ; then suddenly reverts to that of ordinary 
waking. In the perfectest instances of double con- 
sciousness, there is nothing in the bearing or beha- 
vior of the entranced person which would lead a 
stranger to suppose her (for it is an affection far 
commoner in young women than in boys or men) to 
be other than ordinarily awaked. But her friends 
observe that she does everything with more spirit 
and better—sings better, plays better, has more readi- 
ness, moves even more gracefully, than in her natural 
state. She has an innocent boldness and disregard 
of little conventionalisms, which imparts a peculiar 
charm to her behavior. In the mean time, she has 
two complete existences separate and apart, which 
alternate but never mingle. On the day of her first 
fit, her life splits into a double series of thoughts and 
recollections. She remembers in her ordinary state 
nothing of her trance existence. [n her trances, 
she remembers nothing of the intervening hours of 
ordinary waking. Her recollection of what she 
had enpestonnel or learned before the fits began is 
singularly capricious, differing extraordinarily in its 
extent in different cases. In general, the positive re- 
collection of prior events is annulled ; but her prior 
affections and habits either remain, and her general 
acquirements, or they are quickly by association 
rekindled of brought into the circle of her trance 
ideas. Generally she names all her friends anew ; 
often her tone of voice is a little altered ; sometimes 
she introduces with particular combinations of let- 
ters some odd inflection, which she maintains rigor- 
ously and cannot unlearn. 

eeping before him this conception, the reader 
will comprehend the following sketch of a case of 
double consciousness, communicated by Dr. George 
Barlow. To one reading them without preparation, 
the details, which are very graphic and instructive, 
would appear mere confusion :-— 

“This young lady has two states of existence. 
During the time that the fit is on her, which varies 
from a few hours to three days, she is occasionally 
merry and in spirits; occasionally she appears in 
pain and rolls about in uneasiness ; but in general 
she seems so much herself, that a stranger entering 
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the room would not remark anything extraordinary ; 
she amuses herself with reading or working, some- 
times plays on the piano, and better than at other 
times, knows everybody, and converses rationally, 
and makes very accurate observations on what she 
has seen and read. ‘The fit leaves her suddenly, 
and she then forgets everything that has passed dur- 
ing it, and imagines that she has been asleep, and 
sometimes that she has dreamed of any circumstance 
that has made a vivid impression upon her. Dur- 
ing one of these fits she was reading Miss Edge- 
worth’s tales, and had in the morning been reading 
a part of one of them to her mother, when she went 
for a few minutes to the window, and suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ Mamma, I am quite well, my headache 
is gone.’ Returning to the table, she took up the 
open volume, which she had been reading five min- 
utes before, and said, ‘ What book is this?’ she 
turned over the leaves, looked at the frontispiece, 
and replaced it on the table. Seven or eight hours 
afterwards, when the fit returned. she asked for the 
book, went on at the very paragraph where she had 
left off, and remembered every circumstance of the 
narrative. And so it always is; as she reads one 
set of books during one state, and another during 
the other. She seems to be conscious of her state ; 
for she said one day, ‘ Mamma, this is a novel, but 
I may safely read it; it will not hurt my morals, 
for, when I am well, I shall not remember a word 
of it.’”” 

This state of double consciousness forms the 
basis of the psychical phenomena observed in the 
extraordinary cases which have been occasionally 
described under the general name of catalepsy. 
The accounts of the most interesting of these that 
Ihave met with, were given by M. Petatin in 1787 ; 
M. Delpet, 1807; Dr. Despine, 1829. The won- 
derful powers of perception evinced by the patients 
when in this state of trance-waking would exceed 
belief, but for the respectable names of the observ- 
ers, and the internal evidence of good faith and 
accuracy in the narratives themselves. The patients 
did not see with their eyes nor hear with their ears. 
But they heard at the pit of the stomach, and per- 
ceived the approach of persons when at some dis- 
tance from their residence, and read the thoughts 
of those around. 

I am, my dear Archy, no wonder-monger; so I 
am not tempted to make a parade to you of these 
extraordinary phenomena. Nor in truth do they 
interest me further than as they concur with the 
numerous other facts I have brought forward to 
show, and positively prove, that under certain con- 
ditions the mind enters into new relations, spiritual 
and material. I will, however, in conclusion, give 
you the outline of a case of the sort which occurred 
a few years ago in England, and the details of which 
were communicated to me by the late Mr. Bulteel. 
He had himself repeatedly seen the patient, and had 
scrupulously verified what I now narrate to you :— 

The patient was towards twenty years of age. 
Her condition was the state of double consciousness, 
thus aggravated, that when she was not in the trance 
she suffered from spasmodic contraction of the limbs. 
In her alternate state of trance-waking she was 
composed and apparently well; but the expression 
of her countenance was slightly altered, and there 
was some peculiarity in her mode of speaking. 
She would mispronoance certain letters, or introduce 
consonants into words upon a regular system ; and 
to each of her friends she had given a new name, 
which she only employed in her trance. As usual, 
she knew nothing in either state of what passed in 


marvellous powers: she could read by the touch 
alone ; if she pressed her hand against the whole 
surface of a written or printed page, she acquired 
a perfect knowledge of its contents, not of the sub- 
stance only, but of the words, and would criticise 
the type or the handwriting. A line of a folded 
note pressed against the back of her neck, she read 
equally well: she called this sense-feeling. Con- 
tact was necessary for it. Her sense of smell was 
at the same time singularly acute ; when out riding 
one day, she said, *‘ ‘There is a violet,’’ and can- 
tered her horse fifty yards to where it grew. Per- 
sons whom she knew, she could tell were approach- 
ing the house, when yet at some distance. When 
persons were playing chess at a table behind he?, 
and oe made impossible moves, she would 
smile and ask them why they did it. 
Cases of this description are no doubt of rare 
occurrence. Yet nota year passes in London with- 
out something transpiring of the existence of one 
or more of them in the huge metropolis. Medical 
men view them with unpardonable indifference. 
Thus one doctor told me of a lady, whom he had 
been attending with other physicians, who, it ap- 
peared, always announced that they were comin 
some minutes before they drove to her door. It 
wer very odd, he thought, and there was an end 
of it. 
*M. VAbbé,’’ said Voltaire to a visitor, who 
gave him a commonplace account of some remark- 
able scenes, ‘do you know in what respect you 
differ from Don Quixote ?’’—** No,”’ said the Abbé, 
not half liking the lock of the question. ‘ Why, 
M. l’ Abbé, Don Quixote took the inns on the road 
for castles, but you have taken castles for inns.” 
Adieu, dear Archy.— Yours, &e. 
Mac Davvs. 





From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“© T Catcutate.’’—We were visited, this morn- 
ing, by Mr. P. M. Deshong, who for our gratifica- 
tion displayed his remarkable powers of calculation. 
We set him to work first by placing before him a 
sum in addition, a column five figures in breadth by 
ten deep, and just as we began to wonder how he 
would do it, it was done. Next we gave him a sin- 
gle column of thirty figures—at one rapid glance of 
the eye it was added up—Aow, we are yet puzzled 
to conceive. 

Then we tried him with a column of fractions of 
various denominations, sixteen in number, which it 
would have taken us at least half an hour to work 
out—in half a minute he put down the result with 
fractions. So with complex questions and almost 
illimitable figures in multiplication and division, with 
like result. In the latter rule the sum to be divided 
contained fourteen figures, the divisor three. He 
brought out the result in one Jine as rapidly as in 
the other trials, putting down the remainder first, 
and the answer as quickly as it could be written. 

In the same manner he gave the number of see- 
onds in any given number of years. He says this 
wonderful faculty came to him naturally when he 
was about five years old, and that, after studying 
over it for some twelve years, he worked out the 

rinciples by which he can impart it to others, 

e further informs us that in astronomical] caleula- 
tions astronomers employ eight hundred figures to 
his ont; and that he has brought the square of the 
circle to six hundred and twenty-eight places of dec- 
imals, exceeding Archimedes by five hundred and 
two. He will soon depart for Europe with the de- 
sign of offering his services to some of the Euro- 





the other. Then in her trance she exhibited three 


pean astronomers. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE LAMETER.—AN IRISH STORY. 


Numerovs have been the stories about Irish 
weddings—the heedlessness with which they are 
undertaken, the frolics, fights, and follies of which 
they have been too often the occasion. I believe, 
however, there is room for one story more. At 
all events, it is one I picked up in the country, 
and I give it pretty much in the language of the 
narrator, a lively middle-aged lady, whom I met at 
a party one evening in Cork. 

Last summer—proceeded the lady—when I was 
on a visit to the seat of my cousin, Captain John- 
son, in the county of Wicklow, the family was a 
little amused with a queer sort of wedding which 
teok place in the small town in the neighborhood : 
it was the marriage of one of the servants, and we 
therefore took some interest in the affair. My 
cousin, you must know, is a great improver—none 
of your old set of squires, who let things go to 
wreck and ruin. The estate was dreadfully incum- 
bered when he succeeded to the inheritance, but he 
soon put everything to rights, and now keeps a first- 
rate body of servants to execute all kinds of farm- 
work. The estate is partly hilly and pastoral, so 
he has a cowherd to take care of the cattle. This 
cowherd, Garritt Byrne by name, was a rather 
good-looking young man, with a long frieze coat 
and capacious capes, and he usually carried a very 
sufficient-looking cudgel, which I daresay he knew 
how to flourish in proper style. 

Garritt, I found, was a kind of favorite. His 
mother had been a nurse to some of the family at 
the Hall, and this gave him a claim to consideration. 
Whether from having been a little bit spoiled from 
this cause, I cannot tell, but Garritt had grown up 
somewhat self-conceited, and took things rather 
easily, even when they concerned his own welfare. 
But this of course is not very uncommon among us 
Irish. Be this as it may, Garritt on one occasion 
got himself into trouble by his aisyness. 

One of the dairymaids, whose name was Judith, 
was the beauty of the county. She had fine black 
hair, handsome features, and a clear skin; but 
besides these personal attractions, she was a girl of 
some taste, and always kept herself as neat as a 
new pin. She was also intelligent and sprightly ; 
her voice usually led the song in the cow-house and 
dairy, and much confidence was placed in her by 
her master and mistress. 

At eighteen, Judith had many admirers, but only 
two aspired to her hand. It was generally believed 
that Judith had placed her affections on Garritt 
Byrne, and all other Jovers had moved off in conse- 
quence, except one. This was an elderly man, not 
by any means good-looking, a little lame, and very 
rich. On account of his personal infirmity, he was 
called the Lameter—a term commonly applied in 
Treland [as it is in Scotland] to a lame person. 
The Lameter, however, for all his limping gait, 
was a brisk, confident sort of man, not easily daunted ; 
and although he was aware of Judith’s preference, 
he still hung on perseveringly, trusting to some 
lucky turn in his favor. 

Judith, it must be owned, acted rather coquettishly. 
She used to give the Lameter now and then a look 
of encouragement, which maintained his hopes; 
though the truth was, all her jiltish airs were em- 
ployed in order to bring Garritt to a distinct arrange- 
ment as to the marriage. But Garritt, in his assy 
way, looked on the encouragement of the 
as a piece of nonsense, and only laughed at the idea 





of Judith giving him up for such an insignificant 
rival. Garritt and Judith had been long attached 
to each other; explanations had been made; and 
for more than a year they had agreed on being mar- 
ried, as soon as each had gathered up what was 
thought sufficient. 

This agreement was known in the house, and 
every article that was not required again, or had 
lost its fellow, was put by for Judith. Before the 
year was out, Garritt made known that he had ac- 
cumulated the requisite sum; but he spoke not of 
the wedding, except as still in prospect, and seemed 
as if he did not know his own mind. No woman 
likes to be trifled with in this kind of way. Judith’s 
pride was concerned, and she resented the affront so 
far as to hint that she did not intend to wait on 
Garritt Byrne’s pleasure much longer, not she. At 
last she said decidedly that Holy Eve should see her 
married. She was not afraid of finding a husband. 
Garritt laughed louder than ever at the idea of the 
Lameter. 

Summer glided past, autumn came on, and Gar- 
ritt was often away in the mountains for days at a 
time with his cattle. He seemed to pay little at- 
tention to Judith’s coldness of manner ; nor did he 
appear to remember her threat; yet every one else 
felt assured that she would put it in execution. 

As Holy Eve drew nearer, there were evident 
preparations for a wedding. A white dress was 
bought and made up; no one, however, knew who 
was to be the happy man. The Lameter was not 
oftener at the house than usual in the evenings, but 
he appeared more elated than was his wont, and 
Judith appeared sadder and more anxious. Judith 
was promised a house near the hall, and was to con- 
tinue to be dairymaid ; so that it made little differ- 
ence to her master who her husband was to be. 

The morning of Holy Eve came, and Garritt Byrne 
was in the mountains with the cattle, where he had 
been for several days previously, and there appeared 
no sign of his return, or preparation on his part for 
joining in the evening’s ceremony and amusements. 

A large barn was cleared out, and doors laid on 
the floors of the lower rooms for dancing on. A 
large room on the second story, which was gained 
by narrow steep stairs, boarded at each side, was 
laid out with tea-tables, where the young ladies 
presided. The evening drew on; the bride was 
dressed in her white gown and a lace cap with 
white ribbons; the fiddlers arrived, the tea was 
ready, and the company come. No doubt now re- 
mained as to who was the happy man; for the 
Lameter arrived in full dress, with white waistcoat 
and cravat, and a new suit, and looked brisker than 
ever. He carried a jar of whiskey and a glass, and 
regaled the dancers, who were setting to with might 
and main. Most of the female part of the company 
were taking tea up stairs with the bride ; on the 
Lameter and the bride’s brother aceordingly came 
up to see that all was going on rightly. Judith 
was deadly pale, but showed no symptom of alter- 
ing her determination. She received the bride- 
groom’s awkward compliments with a smiling face 
as she handed him a cup of tea. A report having 
spread from below that the priest was coming, for 
a few moments she appeared stupefied ; then sud- 
denly turning to the Lameter, she said aloud, ‘‘ Have 
you a ring?” 

This was an awkward question. The Lameter 
stammered out, “‘ No; I never thought of getting 
one.”’ 

‘* Because,”’ said Judith, with a toss of her head, 
‘*] will never be married with a key, a straw ring, 
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or the priest’s watch-chain ; | must have a real gold 


ing of my own.” 

mt the Lameter had had wings, he would have 
flown to gratify fair Judith’s slightest wish ; but as 
he had none, he hopped over to measure her finger, 
assuring her that he would buy her the handsomest 
ring in the town; and taking her brother along 
with him, he proceeded to the house of the only 
jeweller (otherwise watchmaker) to get one. 

The priest’s coming was a false alarm; for he 
was not thinking of stirring yet, and was sitting at 
a snug fire taking a tumbler of punch in his own 
house. 

Judith became more composed ; she had gained a 
delay, which might yet be lengthened, by her finding 
some fault with the ring when itcame. But she 
appeared to fear the arrival of the priest, as she 
kuew that she must then submit quietly to her own 
decree. But priest or bridegroom were not come 
yet, and no sound could be heard but of the music 
and dancing below stairs. 

A quarter of an hour passed ; Judith was anx- 
iously listening, when suddenly the large gate in 
the yard was opened with violence: in a minute 
after, heavy, quick steps were heard on the stairs, 
the door burst open, and there appeared Garritt 
Byrne in his long gray coat, covered with mud, and 
out of breath. His eyes were dazzled with the 
blaze of light ; he passed his hand across them, and 
was soon beside Judith. He could not speak, but 
his arm was round her waist; a stride or two 
brought them to the door, and before the women 
recovered from their surprise, or could make any 
resistance, supposing them to have been willing, 
they were down the stairs. Garritt seized a dark 
cloak, which one of the dancers had hung at the 
door, and wrapping it round Judith, they hastily 
crossed the yard, passed through the gate, and took 
the road to the town. Nota word was spoke by 
either as they walked swiftly along. As they 
passed the jeweller’s shop, Judith cast in a fearful 
glance, wal saw her brother and late bridegroom 
still engaged choosing and bargaining for a ring. 
Judith breathed quicker, and drew closer to Garritt 
at the sickening sight, On they walked, until they 
gained the far end of the town, where the priest 
resided. Garritt stopped at his door, and gave one 
thundering knock. The priest’s doy, (a man of 
fifty,) not very remarkable for brightness of intel- 
lect or sharpness of sight, opened the door, and 
welcomed the bride and bridegroom, as the former 
threw off the dark mantle on entering the priest's 
parlor, and displayed her white dress. His rever- 
ence was sitting at his warm fire, and was trying to 
prevail on himself to leave it; and make ready to 
attend the wedding at Squire Johnson’s, and was 
now most happy to find that the young couple were 
so considerate as to come to him; and knowing 
that Judith was to be the bride, he did not suspect 
in the least that there had been a change of bride- 
appr and thought that all was right, although 

e might have noticed the soiled face and hands 
and dirty dress of Garritt. The money was paid, 
the boy and the cook were called in, and the cere- 
mony was performed in a short time. Judith was 
not now so particular about a gold ring, when the 
priest took a small brass curtain ring from his 

pocket, and gave it to Garritt, with a knowing 
wink, to place on her finger. The priest gave 
his blessing, and they were soon beyond pursuit, 
and safely housed in the mountains among Byrne’s 
relatives, ‘‘ uncles and cousins by dozens’’ of the 


of the brave Lochinvar, and perhaps equally worthy 
of versification. 

To account for Garritt’s indifference, and his late 
though sudden appearance, it must be told that he 
never believed that Judith really intended to put 
her threat into execution ; and as he had no inten- 
tion of hurrying the marriage, so he was content- 
edly attending to his master’s cattle in the moun- 
tains, about five miles off. He had put them in 
their sheds, and foddered them for the night, and 
had just succeeded in lighting a good fire in his 
own bet, when his little brother disturbed his quiet 
by rushing in as the sur was setting, and with more 
energy than his brother Garritt ever possessed, he 
cried out, as he gasped for breath, ‘‘ Garritt, man, 
what are you about sitting there, when Judith’s 
wedding is going on? The priest is bespoke ; and 
unless you have some life in your heels, the Lam- 
eter will have her before an hour !”’ 

Garritt waited not to answer this astounding 
news; but he had life in his heels for once, for, 
like an arrow from a bow, away shot Garritt down 
one hill and up the next, and never halted until he 
arrived at the gate; a friend awaited him there, 
who told him that he was not too late ; he searcely 
drew breath until he secured Judith. It was im- 
possible to describe the confusion which ensued 
after the disappearance of the two lovers; the 
younger females were not sorry that Garritt had 
taken the bride ; but the uproar was great down stairs 
when the men heard of it; for the noise they were 
making prevented them from hearing Garritt, and 
no one had seen him passing up or down the stairs. 
They first called for the Lameter, and next for Ju- 
dith’s brother, but both were absent. The whole 
party were ready for pursuit, but they had no 
leader, and did not know what way to take; and 
none of them agreed on what to do; but they all 
allowed that it would look very foolish to the 
country to have let the bride be taken off from 
among them. Some said that they could not be 
blamed, when the bridegroom and the bride’s 
brother were away, and had left her in women’s 
eare. The Lameter and his intended brother-in- 
law returned in the midst of confusion, and asked 
why the music had ceased and the dancers left off. 
It was some time before one of the party told what 
had happened ; the Lameter looked confounded at 
first, but soon rallied, and pretended to take the 
matter coolly. The brother was enraged, and took 
several young men with him to look for Judith ; 
but, fortunately, they did not think of going to the 
priest’s house, until it was too late to find her 
there. The Lameter made a speech, in which he 
said that although the bride was gone, yet whiskey 
and the fiddlers remained, and he begged of all the 
company to make merry. They thought that they 
could not do better, and the music and dancing 
commenced again; the Lameter gave them plenty 
of whiskey, and they were as noisy and merry as 
before. 

It was reported that the Lameter asked several 
of the handsomest young girls present that night to 
accept of his hand and fortune ; but they all told him 
that they would do no such thing as to take Ju- 
dith’s leavings. So they all refused the honor then ; 
but it is certain that he got a wife long before the 
next Holy Eve, and that she was present on that 
night, berg the prettiest girl there when Judith dis- 
appeared. 

' fore many days were over, Judith was attend- 





name—the whole affair reminding one of the story 








ing the dairy, and Garritt the cows, just as if noth- 
ing had happened them ; and Garritt proved a very 
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quiet, kind husband, and Judith a tidy, smart little 
wife. 

Now for my moral—said the lady in conclusion 
—and it is this: I would have all young men learn 
not to put off their weddings too long after they 
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have wooed and won, and have sufficient means to 
marry, the damsel of their choice. And I would 
warn all young women to beware of making rash 
resolutions, the keeping of which might destroy 
their happiness forever. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MORAL ALCHEMY. 


“In this the art of living lies.” 
—Dnr. Corton. 

A croup of young people, composing the family 
of Mr. Mansfield, were one winter’s night collect- 
ed in the drawing-room, around the centre-table, 
gazing with eager curiosity upon an engraving 
which that gentleman had just unrolled before 
them. It represented an antique and spacious 
apartment, lighted by a single lamp, which seemed 
but to make *‘ darkness visible.’? The occupant 
of this gloomy chamber was a spare old man, whose 
sunken eyes and wrinkled brow bespoke a life of 
mental labor. He was represented to be busily 
engaged with some occupation, the object of which 
fairly puzzled the younger children, and the hete- 
rogeneous articles which surrounded him did not 
tend to elucidate the mystery. 

** This is an alchemist in his laboratory, making 
experiments in order to discover the philosopher’s 
stone,’’ Horace Mansfield at length observed, ad- 
dressing his brothers and sisters in a tone expressive 
of pride at his superior knowledge. ‘‘ What an 
absurd idea!’’ he added, looking somewhat con- 
temptuously on the figure before him. 

**In our enlightened days it does indeed appear 
so, Horace,”’ his father remarked; ‘ yet persons 
possessed of learning and ability engaged in the 
pursuit. It was the mania of the middle ages, and 
was not confined to men who might be supposed to 
have had leisure for the study, but was even pur- 
sued by princes. One of the German electors* was 
surnamed The Alchemist, of which title he is said 
to have been more proud than of his electoral dig- 
nity.’ Mr. Mansfield then proceeded to explain to 
the younger children the motive which had induced 
the alchemist to spend his days and nights in deep 
study and repeated experiments, and lamented that 
so much valuable time should have been devoted to 
a fruitless pursuit, whilst that which was really 
useful, and would have tended to promote the inter- 
ests of mankind in general, had been left unex- 
plored. 

** And yet, papa,” exclaimed a thoughtful boy, 
who had been looking very earnestly on the picture 
—‘‘ and yet, if gold could have been made so easily, 
how much could have been done for the poor !”’ 

**] question, my dear, whether benevolence ever 
instigated the pursuit,’’ Mr. Mansfield returned. 
** And had the discovery been made, it is doubtful 
if the same value would have been set upon this 
now rare metal. Such things, my children, have 
no intrinsic worth. The value set on them is purely 
artificial, on account of their scarcity. Thus you 
see if what is termed baser metals could be trans- 
muted into gold by a chemical process, that mineral 
would not be held in the same high esteem as at 
present.’’ 

‘** Where do you mean to put this pretty picture, 
papa’’’ asked a little fair-haired girl, as she climbed 
to her accustomed seat on her father’s knee. 

**] intend, my dear, to have it hung up in the 
schvol-room,’’ was his reply. 


* John Margrave of Brandenburg. 


**The school-room! I thought, papa, that you 
did not approve of pictures in the school-room?”’ 
chimed in another. 

«1 do not approve of such as would be likely to 
distract your attention from your studies ; but when 
I have told you how, in my youth, I learned a les- 
son from a picture similar to the one before us, I 
hope you will always think of it when you see 
this.” The children looked up with pleased and 
eager glances. 

** May I guess what it was, papa?’ asked Horace 
with an air of self-importance. 

*'To be sure you may; but I doubt if you will 
succeed.” 

** You wish the alchemist’s incessant labor and 
contempt of difficulty to incite us to perseverance in 
our studies ?”’ 

** That would be an excellent moral to draw from 
the subject, Horace ; but that was not the lesson I 
learned from it.’’ 

** Well, then, papa, we must leave it to you to 
tell us what it was.” 

‘*When I was a youth of about your age, 
Horace,”’ Mr. Mansfield began, ‘1 had conceived 
a great desire to follow one of the learned profes- 
sions ; not that I had any particular talent for any 
but I had adopted the erroneous idea that it would 
inerease my importance. My father had, 1 knew, 
other views for me. I was his only son, and being 
engaged in a flourishing line of commerce, he nat- 
urally wished me to be associated with him, more 
especially as he was in delicate health, and had a 
large family of daughters to educate and provide 
for. I never thought of disputing my father’s 
authority ; yet my obedience was of a description 
which I now think of with shame, for it was any- 
thing but prompt and cheerful. I consequently 
commenced my new duties with a spirit altogether 
at variance with their proper fulfilment. As might 
be expected, I was always unhappy. I considered 
myself an injured individual, and deemed that my 
prospects in life were entirely blighted. Whilst 
my mind was in this desponding and discontented 
state, a relative of my mother’s paid us a visit. 
He was one of the most delightful specimens of 
cheerful old age I ever met with. He had spent a 
life of activity and usefulness, and was ever ready 
to sympathize with and encourage the young in a 
similar course. He very soon discovered my source 
of regret; but he did not make any remark until a 
circumstance occurred which gave him an opportu- 
nity of teaching me a lesson. 

**T accompanied him on a visit to an exhibition 
of pictures, where, amongst other gems of art, was 
an exquisite painting, the subject of which was sim- 
ilar to the engraving we have before us. I was 
much struck with it, and stood for some considera- 
ble time rivetted to the spot; then turning awa 
with a bitter smile, ‘Ah, would,’ I murmured, 
‘that I had been the fortunate discoverer of that 
stone!’ This brief exclamation was not intended 
to meet the ear of my aged companion: but it did 
so; and he eagerly inquired whether I desired the 
fame of the discovery, or the unbounded wealth it 
would produce. ‘The wealth, sir!’ I energetically 





replied ; ‘but not for its own sake, for I am not 
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avaricious ;’ and, encouraged by his manner, I then 
proceeded to open my heart to him, by ping Sim 
acquainted with my severe disappointment. Noth- 
ing further passed on the subject until we were on 
our way home, when, with a good-humored smile, 
the old gentleman addressed me. ‘I have, my dear 
young friend,’ he said, ‘been turning your wish 
over in my mind; and thinking it unlikely that it 
will ever be realized, Ihave hit upon an excellent 
substitute.’ I looked up, not a little puzzled to 
divine his meaning, but made no remark. ‘ The 
philosopher’s stone,’ he resumed, ‘is, I believe, 
now generally admitted to have been a mere chi- 
mera of the imagination ; but it is in your power to 
effect a transmutation of infinitely more value, and 
this is no secret science. The experiment may be 
tried by any one.’ ‘I really do not understand you, 
dear sir,’ I returned with some anxiety, supposing 
that he was about to make a revelation which would 
further the objects of my desire. ‘ Providence has 
not permitted you to follow the bent of your own 
inclination,’ he resumed. ‘ You are dissatisfied, 
and consequently unhappy: thinking, like the 

rophet Jonah with his gourd, that you “ do well to 
Pe angry.” Now, if, instead of brooding over what 

ou deem to be your misfortunes, you were to try, 
- the magic power of a moral alchemy, to trans- 
mute your duties into pleasures, you would, I think, 
find the result successful. You look surprised and 
incredulous, my young friend,’ he pursued ; ‘ but I 
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much as he, to prevent future wars, were he to turn 
the apostle of peace. And on the impolicy of wars 
in general, we suspect his convictions are very 
nearly with peace men. Arms have been his pro- 
fession for nearly forty years. He chose it, proba- 
bly, as have many others, without a doubt of its 
morality, and from what he believed to be motives 
of patriotism ; and he has proved himself a master, 
capable alike of planning and executing an extensive 
campaign, and managing the minutest details; al- 
ways —supposing the profession and business to be 
right—doing the right thing; showing always a 
tact and shrewdness, in small things and great, 
which have never been surpassed, if equalled indeed, 
since Washington sheathed the sword. He ap- 
pears never to have made a mistake, which is more 
than can be affirmed of Napoleon, or any European 
general. How much such aman might do to change 
the opinions of the world on the subject of war! 
And is it too much to hope, that we shall see some 
such development of the feeling expressed in the 
avowal—‘* I feel no exultation in our success t’’— 
Christian Mirror. 





Wonperrut Martuematicat Genrvs.—Mr. P. M. 
Deshong, of Lancaster Co., Pa., has demonstrated 
to us his ability to solve almost every species of 
arithmetical problem in the shortest conceivable 
space of time. At his request, we set down five 
long columns of figures, out of his sight, to which 





can assure you that the thing is practicable, because 
I have made the experiment myself. When the 
occupation is simply manual, we may employ our 
thoughts upon more agreeable and congenial sub- 
jects; but when they are necessarily chained down 


| he appended the sum the instant they were submitted 
| to him, as rapidly as the figures could be written. 
|He added a column of fifteen vulgar fractions of 

different denominations, with the same rapidity and 
| apparent ease. He put underneath a single column 


to an uninteresting employment, the very fact of its | Of figures, so long as to preclude the possibility of his 


being a duty, if it be discharged with a cheerful 
spirit, may invest it with a charm. Will you try 


this moral power!’ he asked, affectionately taking 


my hand. ‘I will—I will indeed, sir!’ I exclaimed. 
‘You have made me thoroughly ashamed of my 
discontented spirit.’ And I did try it, my children ; 
and having experienced its happy effects, recom- 
mend you all to make the same experiment for 
yourselves.”’ 





Gen. TayLor.—We have put on our last page 
a letter from General Taylor to Mr. Clay, condol- 
ing with him on the loss of his son. In this letter 
is the remarkable avowal, made in view of the loss 
of brave men, and the afflictions consequent to their 
families—‘‘ 1 can say with truth that I feel no ex- 
ultation in our success.”’ 

And yet it was wonderful success—a memorable 
victory, gained at a most formidable odds, and with 
even less loss of life than could have been antici- 
pated in so desperate an encounter. And who 
could have had so great a personal interest in the 
resultt Whose fame in the world was to be so 
much affected’ And yet the hero looks back on the 
scene with relentings. It does honor to his human- 
ity ; and if this war is brought to a speedy close, 
and General Taylor survives, to return home, we 
shall hope to see him in the peace ranks. He has 
been put to the severest test, and in all emergen- 
cies has proved himself equal to the demand for his 
skill and valor, and every other quality which en- 
ters into the composition of a consummate general. 
His reputation is, or soon will be, world-wide ; and 
perhaps not another man exists, who could do so 


| reading them during the time occupied, their sum at 
‘sight. He multiplied five figures by five, setting the 
| product below instantly in a single line. In the same 
way, he divided any number of figures into a greater, 
and commenced writing the resalt by setting down 
the remainder. 

Mr. Deshong has approached so near solving the 
quadrature of the circle, that after he had arrived at 
the 628th figure, the decimal left was only 1. Ar- 
chimedes, the great mathematician of antiquity, after 
extending his calculation to 126 figures, gave it u 
in despair, it having become so extremely compli- 
cated. 

After twelve years of intense study and investiga- 
tion, this young gentleman, now only 23 years of 
age, has succeeded in framing intelligible rules and 
directions whereby he can impart to others the power 
of performing all these processes with the same facil- 
ity that characterizes his own performances. This 
remarkable faculty was first developed in him at the 
age of five years, before he was capable of perceiving 
the rationale or explaining the method of his pro- 
cesses. His more mature intellect enables him not 
only to execute the most abstruse calculations in 
every department of mathematical science, but to 
point out a short road for arriving at the same result 
to all who commit themselves to his guidance. 

His rules are so intelligible that a half-hour’s at- 
tention last evening enabled us to execute by his 
process problems in all the simple rules of arithmetic, 
as well as in vulgar fractions and the calculation of 
interest. The facility with which the adding up of 
long columns of figures by this method is accom 
plished, is not only a matter of curiosity and wonder, 
but of the greatest practical interest in almost every 
department of business.—Journal of Commerce. 
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542 MEXICO AND THE WAR. 


SANTA ANNA’S PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


We copy the following letter from the Journal 
of Commerce. The revelations it makes are ob- 
viously probable and exceedingly interesting ; es- 
pecially as they show how fearful a disaster, in a 
military point of view, was averted by the general- 
ship of Taylor and the bravery of his troops at 
Buena Vista. And in reading this letter one can- 
not withhold the tribute of his admiration for the 
military skill and energy of Santa Anna. His plan, 
as here developed, was of consummate sagacity, 
and offered a large preponderance of chances for 
suceess. It was the conception of an able general, 
and in the attempt at its execution he displayed ex- 
traordinary celerity of movement as well as fertility 
of resources. Nor must we overlook the energy 
which enabled him, so soon after such a ruinous 
repulse as he met at Buena Vista, to assemble and 
organize the formidable body with which he attempt- 
ed to arrest the progress of General Scott at Cerro 
Gordo. If Santa Anna had forces more like his 
own to contend against, it is probable that success 
would do more justice to his high military qualities ; 
but it is his misfortune that he commands only 
pygmies in a war with comparative giants. 


From a Correspondent in Mexico. 
THE BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA, ITS IMPORTANCE, 
&c., CONSIDERED. 


I have not the least doubt that the battle of 
‘* Buena Vista’’ is considered by many, if not the 
greater portion of the people of the United States, 





it in the power of any human being to inform him. 
A man of known energy of character like Santa Anna 
would be the last person to set himself down in a 
position that would make him the laughing-stock of 
the whole world, as well as hisown nation. It was 
therefore reduced almost to a certainty that he had 
some scheme in view, some Herculean task, by 
which he hoped by a single blow to regain all that 
Mexico had lost, and at the same time compel man- 
kind to acknowledge him one of the first military 
chieftains of the age. I think I shall be able to 
show that this was his plan; and if I succeed I 
shall claim no credit to myself, for, as I said before, 
I only intend to state a few facts. 

Many things oceurred as early as the 25th of 
November last to prove to my mind that something 
of the kind (above alluded to) was on foot as early 
as that period. Intimations to that effect were made 
to me by friendly Mexicans of standing and respec- 
tability. At the same time they said, if they should 
go into detail and tell all they knew, they would 
endanger their own necks. Since the defeat of 
Santa Anna at Buena Vista, and the consequent 
failure of his campaign, (which was for the recov- 
ery of the valley of the Rio del Norte and the total 
extermination of everything American from this part 
of Mexico,) these men speak out fearlessly ; for, 
notwithstanding they love their country, they de- 
spise their rulers. 

As early as the 25th of November, I say, Santa 
Anna commenced his operations; to show that I 
am not far from correct, I beg leave to refer to the 
letter of Lieut. Abert, topographical engineers, to 


as an affair of no very great importance in these | show that Santa Fé was included, as well as the 
warlike times, but that it was a matter of every-day | lower part of the Rio Grande ; that notwithstanding 
occurrence, and therefore not much to be admired | there seems to have been a screw loose as regards 


or wondered at. 


the low country, the Santa Féans played their 


In order that those persons may be undeceived, I part, and commenced operations on the day appoint- 
pe , I pe y appo 


hope I shall be able to show from a few facts | ed. 


Santa Anna's troops were to be employed in 


which I have gathered within the last four months, | this way :—A portion of them were to occupy Vie- 
connected with this subject, (having had some! toria, to form a nucleus around which the militia of 
considerable knowledge of the Mexican character | the country in that vicinity and Matamoros might 


before,) that it was an affair of some little conse- 
quence, and of rather vital importance to the people 
as wellas the government of the United States ; 
that such a fandango as ‘hat is not got up every day 
in the year, if we ere at war with Mexico. 

In the first place General Santa Anna, after the 
defeat of Ampudia at Monterey, assembled and or- 
ganized a large army at San Luis Potosi, and every 
one will agree with me when I say that this force 
was so large that Mexico could ill afford to support 
it in a state of total inactivity. It was evidently for 
some purpose. ‘That Santa Anna intended to hold 
possession of Tampico is not at all probable, as that 
place was abandoned without a struggle. Thai he 
intended it for the defence of Vera Cruz is likewise 
highly improbable for the ouly communication be- 
tween San Luis and Vera Cruz is by way of the 
city of Mexico, a distance of over five hundred miles ; 
and if intended for that service in all human proba- 
bility it would have been concentrated at some more 
convenient point. 

The city of Mexico itself, as a matter of course, 
needed no defence, for it certainly was safe so long 
as the Mexicans held possession of Vera Cruz. 
Where then did Santa Anna intend to operate with 
the army of thirty thousand men which had been 
raised at such an expense, and the very subsistence 
of which amounted to thousands of dollars daily? 
Was it supposed that he would remain quietly at 
San Luis Potosi with this mammoth force until at- 
tacked '—at what period he did not know, nor was 


| 





rally. Another force was to occupy Cadareita and 
China, to form another nucleus for the rancheros 
between Camargo, Loredo, and the mountains. 

Secret circulars were sent to the alcaldes of the 
different towns, calling on them for every man that 
could possibly be spared, with instructions to equip 
them as well as they could, saying at the same 
time that, if they had not fire-arms, they must arm 
them with long knives, spears, and every warlike 
weapon their imaginations could devise. Santa 
Anna was to advance from San Luis and attack the 
Americans at their most advanced position, with a 
force that could not be resisted ; was to drive them 
or compel them to surrender, and if they attempted 
to retreat, his reserve force (stationed as above de- 
scribed) was to fall upon and cut them to pieces in 
their flight. The 25th of December was the great 
day appointed. 

All the powers of the church were called into 
requisition to aid in the laudable and patriotic enter- 
prise. Masses were said in the churches, the aid 
of Divine Providence was invoked, and all the 
sinews of the nation were to be put forth for the 
rescue of their beloved country. From all these 
causes, success was looked upon as certain. But 
when the people reflected that the “ great Santa 
Anna” was at the helm, they looked upon defeat 
as a matter of total impossibility. The only reason I 
have heard assigned for Santa Anna’s not carryi 
out his plan on the day appointed is the one assign 
by a Mexican captain, taken prisoner at Buena Vista, 
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MEXICO AND THE WAR. 


viz, “ that Gen. Taylor had all his veteran regulars 
within striking distance of Saltillo ;’’ that ‘‘ Gen. 
Santa Anna did not consider himself equal to the 
task,” notwithstanding the authorities at the city 
of Mexico were goading him on; and some of his 
officers, who had not yet seen the American 

hant, actually charged him with ‘‘ cowardice.”’ 

have not the least doubt that this was the real 
cause for his not advancing at the time specified. 
But what must have been his delight and agreeable 

rise when the withdrawal of nearly all Gen. 
’ Taylor’s regulars, with two or three batteries of 
artillery, was announced to him at San Luis! 
Well may he have said, “‘ It is not true—it cannot 
be possible! there must be some mistake!” And 
not until he was officially notified by the Mexican 
authorities at Saitillo would he believe a word of 
it. Fresh couriers were sent in all directions 
through the valley of the Rio Grande, announcing 
to the people this ridiculous story, that the “ Amer- 
ican general had become alarmed, at hearing there 
were thirty thousand troops at San Luis, and had 
consequently withdrawn all the regulars, and had 
left the volunteers, on account of their barbarity to 
the inhabitants, to be sacrificed.”” You will be sur- 
— when I tell you that even this story was be- 
ieved by thousands. As will be seen by calculat- 
ing the time between the march of Gen. Worth 
from Saltillo and the attack on Gen. Taylor at 
Buena Vista, (when it is considered that San Luis 
is three hundred miles from that point,) Santa 
Anna did not long delay his movements. 

His large bodies of cavalry were dispatched im- 
mediately in different directions. Gen. Minon was 
sent to reconnoitre Gen. Taylor at Saltillo; Gen. 
Valencia to carry out the operations in the vicinity 
of Victoria, San Fernando and Matamoros—while 
Gen. Urrea was sent to play his part in the vicinity 
of Camargo, China and Mester. The plan 
worked well; the rancheros in all parts of the val- 
ley left their homes and joined Valencia and Urrea ; 
and so anxious were the inhabitants at and near 
Presidio Rio Grande to give a good account of 
themselves, that they raised funds by subscription 
and sent a party of traders to San Antonio, Texas, 
and purchased all the powder to be had in that 
town, as early as the 30th of January. 

Mexican expresses were running it all parts of 
the country ; and everything was on the ‘‘qui vive”’ 
for the great day when Santa Anna should “ give 
the word’? which would set this overwhelming 
machine in motion. Fifteen hundred rancheros 
joined Urrea in one day. The inhabitants of all 
classes left the principal towns where our troops 
were quartered ; and those who had friends among 
the Americans besought them with tears in their 

to leave the country, saying that they “ knew 
their throats would be cut if they remained.”? A 
very res ble Mexican said to me that he ‘* was 
not an alarmist, but that he knew Santa Anna was 
advancing with an overwhelming force, and that 
notwithstanding he believed one American soldier 
to be equal to three Mexicans, yet he feared that it 
would be impossible for Gen. Taylor to withstand 
the shock.”’ 

Santa Anna’s unparalleled march against San An- 
tonia, Texas, in 1836, did not exceed the rapidity 
with which he moved the main body of his army 
from San Luis to Agua Nueva. Socertain was he 
of victory, that he only took twelve days’ provisions 
with him, saying to his men, ‘‘ the immense gran- 
aries of the enemy are before you; you have only 
to go and take them.”’ On they moved, full of 
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life, full of hope ; certain beyond a doubt that they 
should carry everything before them; and Santa 
Anna himself looked forward to the day when he 
would enjoy a reputation not inferior to that ef 
Napoleon himself. Well may they have raised 
the shout when they found the Americans had 
abandoned their camp at Agua Nueva. Well 
may Santa Anna have said to his men, (in orders,) 
“The northern barbarians, the despoilers of your 
soil, the desecrators of your churches, are fleeing 
before you; onward! onward, and avenge your 
slaughtered countrymen.”’ 

On they rolled like an avalanche, carrying every- 
thing before them ;—but what was their surprise, 
on arriving at the plain of Buena Vista, to behold 
that little ‘* Spartan band,’’ standing cool, firm and 
steady, with that old veteran, as firm as the Sierra 
Madre itself, at their head! What must have 
been his chagrin and mortification when, after two 
days’ hard fighting, hand to hand, he found his army 
cut to pieces and his enemy standing firmer than 
ever, ready to renew the conflict on the morrow! 
He, the great Napoleon of the west, who had just 
returned from exile, who had promised everything 
to Mexico and her people, found himself and his 
schemes thwarted at the outset. 

His fall was so great, and his defeat so signal, 
(all things considered,) that I can well account for 
his treating Major Bliss in the cavalier manner that 
he did, when, on the morning of the 24th, that offi- 
cer applied to him for an exchange of prisoners. 
His all was gone. Everything, so far as he was 
concerned, was lost, and that, too, by a handful of 
undisciplined volunteers. But it will never be for- 
gotten that Zachary Taylor was their general. 

It is impossible to calculate the disaster that 
would have befallen us if Gen. Taylor had not stood 
like a firm old oak and braved the storm as he did. 
Verily, everything American would have been 
sacrificed, and few would have been left to teli the 
disastrous tale. 

A Looxer-on 1n Mexico. ¢ 





From the New Orleans Delta, of May 6th. 


Scott pushes on without stop or falter; the de- 
structive storm of Cerro Gordo delays not a day or 
an hour his onward march; with a boldness, an en- 
ergy, and a masterly activity beyond all parallel, he 
has passed through the considerable town of Jalapa, 
traversed the dangerous and difficult road thirty 
miles beyond, and appears with the old van-guard 
of the army, under the gallant Worth, before the 
far-famed castle of Perote. This Bastile, so re- 
nowned in Mexican history as the gloomy asylum 
of disgraced and unfortunate revolutionists, of the 
unhappy victims of anarchy and of rabble rage, but 
still more familiar to all Americans as the dungeon 
of those brave men whose cruel wrongs gave the 
first impulse to the spirit whence this war sprung— 
this strong prison castle, with its battery of enor- 
mous guns and powerful defences, surrenders to our 
arms without a blow. If one stone still stands 
upon another of this gloomy monument of Mexican 
servility and imbecility, the flag of the “‘ stars and 
stripes’ waves over it, and American cannon and 
American bayonets bristle around its now invincible 
walls. Not here does Scott's army rest its wearied 
limbs. A three days’ march will precipitate our 
victorious columns into the warlike town of the an- 
cient Tilacalans. Puebla—whence marched the 
valiant warriors with whose bodies, slain in hand- 
to-hand combat, Cortez made his famous “ Bridge 
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of Co ”’—with its 60,000 inhabitants, will van 
to our little army. 

And then—but let us look no firther—let us 
await until the event will justify it, before we raise 
the ery of exultation and rejoicing over the jast great 
achievement left to American valor—the capture of 
the city of the Montezumas ! 





From the Vera Cruz Eagle. 
Jauapa, April 20, 1847. 

Yesterday, at noon, I left the encampment near 
Cerro Gordo simultaneously with the thousands of 
Mexican prisoners who had been released on parole, 
and who were wending their way to their different 
homes, or to some place from whence they may 
again be forced to take up arms against us. I be- 
lieve their line, extended as it was along the road, 
was full five miles in length. The Guarda Na- 
cional was the only corps that maintained any order 
in their march—the residue trudging along as best 
they could, and in the most admirable disorder. 

e rode over the road on which they marched 
with great difficulty, turning our horses’ heads 
twenty different ways in the space of half an hour, 
to avoid riding them down. They were less sad 
than men under similar circumstances would gener- 
ally be, and cracked many a joke at their own ex- 

nse. ‘This was in the early part of the march. 

ut towards sunset, when they had measured eigh- 
teen or twenty miles of their journey—most of them 
in their bare feet—they became quite silent and sad, 
and the effects of the fatigue of the day, combined 
with previous privations, told sensibly upon them. 
I felt much interested in the numerous camp women | 
—those devoted creatures who follow them through | 
good and evil—and it grieved me to see them, worn 
down with fatigue, moving at a snail’s pace, their 
heavy burthens almost weighing them to the earth. 

The woman of sixty or more years—the mother 
with her infant wrapt in her rebosa—the wife—the 
youthful senorita frisking along with her lover’s 
sombrero on her head; even to the prattling girl | 
who had followed padre and madre to the wars— 
could all be seen at one view moving along, and 
bearing the hardships of the tramp, unconscious of 
the existence of misery in this world. 

These women, like the Indians, are the slaves of | 
the men—a slavery they submit to under the all-| 
powerful influence of affection. In addition to their | 
bedding and wearing apparel, they pack upon their | 
backs the food and the utensils to cook it, and worn | 
out as they are by the toils of the day, whilst their | 
husband or lover sleeps, they prepare his repast. 

I noticed one man—a general—who left Gen. | 
Scott’s quarters about the same time Idid. He 
was an elderly man, and I soon perceived from his 
hobbling that he had but one eg. His progress on 
the march was an object of curiosity to me, and I 
was surprised to see him keep up so well with the 
more youthful and perfect-limbed. I halted for some | 
time at the hacienda of Santa Anna, to rest my 
horse, and my eyes ran eagerly over the column of 
prisoners, to see if he had kept up. The fourth or 
fifth man to the writer was himself. He had re- 
fused a dozen offers to ride, both from our men and | 
his own. About 11 o’clock at night all of them, 
passed my tent—save those who had sunk down from | 
the effects of the march, which was about three | 
miles from this place. An hour afterwards, a polite | 








he had not been able to keep up with the advance, 


voice at the tent asked permission to light a segar | 


from the fire. I looked out, it was he. He said! 


THE WAR. 


segar lighted, he hobbled off again, and this morn- 
pr | I met him in the street, apparently not at all 
affected by the jaunt. 

When the Mexicans first surrendered, it was 
about their dinner hour. In one of their forts the 
camp kettles were taken from the fire, and the ra- 
tions were being proportioned out, when the order 
for surrender came from the second in co 
so they had to march out without their dinners. 
That evening, although large quantities of food had 
been served out to them by our commissaries, the 
were picking up old bones, stale pieces of Sond, 
and everything that could be eaten. Yesterday, 
on the march, they would run up to a beef, killed 
the day before by our advance, and cut off eve 
piece that could be obtained, as eagerly as thoug 
they were half famished. 

From the foot of Cerro Gordo to Santa Anna’s 
hacienda, the roadside was lined with dead Mexi- 
cans and horses. Atornear the rancho where Gen. 
Twiggs overtook the retreating enemy, they lay 
thick around, and a more horrid scene it would be 
difficult to picture. Mexicans lay dead in ev 
direction ; some resting up against trees, others wi 
legs and arms extended, and occasionally a lancer 
laying with his arm upon the charger that received 
his death-wound from the same volley that ended 
the career of its rider. Some of the prisoners 
passing through would occasionally halt to view the 
features of the deceased, and then, mending their 
gait, regain their place by the side of those who 
were more fortunate in the fight. 

At the place above cited was to be seen all the 
property, other than munitions of war, taken from 
the enemy. In one place, arranged in good order, 
were all the pack saddles—then the pen containing 
mules—the provisions next, comprising rice, beans, 
bread, pepper, en garlic, &c., piles of shoes, 
knapsacks, and all the paraphernalia of a Mexican 
camp. Capt. Robert ‘Allien. A. Q. M., stopped for 
a moment and gave orders as to the removal of these 
things. 

The muskets taken from the enemy were being 
broken on stones as I passed the spot where they 
were. They were of no earthly use to us, and 
hence the summary mode of disposing of them. 





The following letter is interesting for the minute 
and graphic description it gives of the immediate 
means by which the defensive preparations of the 
Mexican commander, at Cerro Gordo, were made 


|of no avail to him; affording another proof of the 


efficacy that lies in what some men are so ready 
to deery, the science of war, or art military. Mere 
strength and courage might have hurled themselves 
in vain against such strongholds as Santa Anna had 
made ready for his assailants, but strength and cour- 
age, aided by the skill of the military engineer, 
broke into and over those strongholds almost as 
easily as though they had been mud walls on a level 
lain. 

. A different and darker interest also attends the 
letter, as an exhibition of the toil and suffering men 
will undergo—the almost superhuman exertions 
they will put forth—in the prosecution of their 
deadly purpose to destroy each other. 


CORRESPONDENCE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


Perote, Mexico, 
Sunday, April, 23, 1847. 
The advance of our army arrived here on the 


but would reach Jalapa in one hour’s time. The | 22d, and we are now waiting for other troops to 
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come up before we move on against Puebla, four 
days’ march hence. 

e found the castle deserted on our arrival here, 
the enemy, after the battle of ‘*‘ Cerro Gordo,” 
having fallen back in a panic as far as Puebla, 
leaving to us the undisputed possession of Jalapa, 
this place, and all the strong-holds and mountain 

along the route of our march. Peroté has 
too often described by tourists and travellers 
for me to add anything new or interesting to their 


old stereotyped narratives. Notwithstanding its un-| the lines to the front. 


prepossessing appearance and the cut-throat, banditti 
expression of its idle population, we have found 


many, very many comforts here; coming as we did. 
from the hot deserts and sand hills around Vera 
Cruz, and weary and exhausted with the sultry, was ordered up from below. 
suffocating air, which oppressed our army during) 
the fight last Sunday morning at ‘‘ Cerro Gordo,”’ 
we found the cold mountain air and icy water of Pe- 


roté grateful and refreshing. During the past two 
nights we have had frost and ice. For the first 
time since I left Tampico I slept under a roof last 
night, and the enjoyment of a good night’s rest in a 
decent apartment was so much the more acceptable 
to me just now, as [am recovering from debility 
occasioned by sickness and the fatigues I have en- 
dured since we left Vera Cruz. 

I have been fortunate enough to participate in 
every action of consequence that has taken place 
since I joined General Scott’s army at Vera Cruz. 








marched two hours before; we overtook them 
about half a mile from ‘* Cerro Gordo,’’ halted in 
the forest. Their advance had been discovered 
before we came up, and a fight had taken place, in 
which our troops carried a lofty summit in front of 
“* Cerro Gordo,’ but which up to this time had not 
been occupied by the enemy. 

The battery on ‘‘ Cerro Gordo”’ had opened upon 
us, and balls fell thick and fast, breaking the trees 
and ripping up the undergrowth as we passed along 

This check prevented an 
onward movement that day. It was Semen’ to 
bivouae where we then lay for the night, and resume 
the offensive in the morning. In the mean while re- 
inforcements were sent for, and a heavy 24 pounder 
This gun and our 
section of 24 pound howitzers were to be dragged 
up to the summit of the mountain carried by our 
men during the day, with a view to cannonade the 
tower, lines and batteries on ‘* Cerro Gordo”’ early 
next morning. Five hundred volunteers dragged 
up the 24 pounder from below and reached our 
bivouac, at the base of the mountain it was intended 
to decorate, at about 7 o’clock in the evening. 

The night that followed was the most distressing 
one to me I have ever passed. The whole division 
was worn out and exhausted, having been under 
arms from dawn of day, oppressed by fatigue, 
hunger, and, worse than all, thirst. Water was 
searce and the canteens had all been emptied before 





Being mounted on a fine horse I suffered no personal | night set in. The ‘ new road’’ over which we had 
inconvenience in the march from Vera Cruz to the| marched was but a rough rocky path, from which 
interior, but our men and animals endured excessive the pioneers had time only to clear the trees and 








fatigue and all sorts of privations. 
day we came up with the advance, bivouacked on 
the banks of the Rio del Plan, under command of 
General Twiggs. The enemy were in front, oceu- 
pying a lofty, rugged rampart of hills through 
which the road to Jalapa defiled by a long, narrow, 
tortuous gorge. Seven batteries defended the ap- 
proaches to this gorge and swept with their fire the 
ravines and mountain slopes on the right and left. 

On the enemy’s left the ‘‘ Cerro Gordo,”’ tower- 
ing high above all the other summits, was crowned 
with a tower from which floated the Mexican en- 
sign; around the summit of the mountain was 
formed a breastwork for 5000 infantry, and be- 
tween this and the tower before alluded to was 
planted a battery of artillery. It was evident at 
a glance that upon this mountain height the fortunes 
of the day were to be decided, and we saw, too, 
that by cutting a new road and making a detour to 
the right of the main road, we would be able to 
pass the advanced batteries, reach ‘‘ Cerro Gordo,” 
and by taking it turn the enemy’s left, cut off retreat, 
and effectually command all their other positions, 
‘“* Cerro Gordo”’ having a plunging fire into them. 
It was accordingly determined to carry ‘‘ Cerro 
Gordo.”’ . 

A strong party of pioneers cut a new road for the 
assaulting column to pass over, without attracting 
the notice of the enemy. It was further in contem- 
plation to cut this road entirely around ‘‘ Cerro 
Gordo,”’ reach the Jalapa road in the enemy’s rear, 
and thus hem him in on all sides. Last Saturday 
morning a week, the column for attack was organ- 
ized, Gen. Twiggs’ division was detached for the 
service, and one section of our battery was selected 
and taken from Gen. Patterson’s division to join 
and lead the advance of the assaulting column. I 
was fortunate in being taken as one of the two 
officers sent with this section. We received our 


orders about 9 A. M. ‘Twiggs’ column had 
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On our third | bushes—plunging now into a deep ravine, rising 


again up a precipitous, rocky steep, with scarce 
level space sufficient for breathing before the undu- 
lations of the ragged mountain side would call again 
for the exertion of all our strength. 

Well—with men thus enfeebled and indisposed 
to work, the guns were to be dragged up a steep, 
rocky mountain side, without a road, a path, or even 
a landmark to indicate the direction we must take 
through the dismal darkness of the night. A fire 
was kindled at the foot of the mountain, and taking 
this for the starting point we were to ascend 
in a perfectly straight line. Five hundred men 
manned the drag-ropes of the 24 pounder at about 
9 o'clock ; reliefs of 500 men each following in 
the rear of the gun, to take the places of the first 
detachment when their strength should be exhausted. 
Such a time of hard, grinding toil and persevering 
labor as then followed for six successive hours I 
hope never again to look upon, much less take part 
in 


Many of our strongest men gave out from utter 
exhaustion of all their force ; others were overcome 
by thirst, and others from various causes. Then, 
while fresh parties were coming up, the wheels of 
the heavy gun carriage were to be chocked, braced 
and chained—every precaution taken to prevent the 
gun from ranning backward down the mountain, 
crushing everything in its course. Water was to 
be brought from a small muddy pool, half a mile 
distant, to relieve the fainting. Some fell down, 
unable to stand, and by the time the last gun was 
dragged up—I should judge about 3 in the morning 
—the track over which they had was strewn 
with tired, exhausted and sleeping men, from the 
top to the base ef the mountain. e fatigue was 
greater than I could well bear—being indis at 
the time and without my usual strength and robust- 
ness. I would have given everything I possessed 
in the world to have the delicious, sweet enjoyment 
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of lyiag down to rest. Several times I found my- 
self stretched out upon a rock, or in the road, wher- 
ever I might chance to be, and just about yielding 
to the irresistible impulse of exhausted nature—but 
no—with pain in every muscle and bodily agony, I 
roused myself up—shook off the stupor creeping 
over my senses, and resumed the toilsome task. 

Capt. , my senior in command of the sec- 
tion was in delicate health. He did all his powers 
allowed, but sank under exertion before midnight. 
At last our guns were all dragged to their respec- 
tive positions upon the mountain height. 30 men 
worked until morning in scraping together enough 
earth from the barren soil to make a breastwork for 
the 24 pounders. Our two howitzers were left 
without the slightest protection in front. I was 
awakened early in the morning by a sweet, plaintive, 
melancholy strain of music. It was the Mexican 
reveille on ‘‘ Cerro Gordo,”’ opposite to our posi- 
tion, and from summit across to summit about 800 
yards. I jumped up, crept along through the 
bushes that masked our position, and saw a beautiful 
spectacle in the rosy morning light; the main body 
of the Mexican army were turning out at reveille ; 
the lancers—the chivalry of Mexico—were there, 
with their lances and streaming pennons ; the zapa- 
dores, (sappers,) the artillerists drawn up beside 
their guns, and far down the mountain slope were 
assembled in groups, by hundreds and thousands, 
the Mexican infantry. 

It was a beautiful morning. Turning, and mov- 
ing a little to the left, I saw far below me the Jalapa 
road and the batteries that guarded it. Here too 
the Mexican reveille was given to the breeze, and 
the soldiers were turning out from their grass- 
thatched huts. Still further to my left, and almost 
in rear, were unmasked and ex to view all the 
remaining lines of the Mexican defences; and the 
mountain we occupied commanded all their batteries 
except the one on ‘* Cerro Gordo,’’ which still 
frowned down upon us. Little did the men who 
held that height suppose that in one hour a 24 
pounder and two 24 pound howitzers would open 
upon them from amidst the clouds. 


Hastily making this survey of our relative posi- | 
tions, | returned to our guns, ran them up on the | 


left of the epaulement covering the 24 pounder, and 
set the men to work clearing up the ground in 
front. A few loose stones, such as we could pick 
up near at hand, were thrown together in front of 
each piece, covered with bushes to prevent fragments 
of the stones from injuring the men. Our ammuni- 
tion boxes were taken from the carriages and placed 
in little hollows of the ground most favorable for 
security ; but no place was secure, as the enemy 
had a plunging fire upon us. We had expected 
that an epaulement would be thrown up for our 
guns, and you may imagine our anxiety when, 
about an hour before the time appointed for opening 
our fire, we found ourselves without protection for 
either guns or men. 
April 27. 

I was interrupted the other day, in finishing this 
letter, and have set down now but to tell you that I 
am ordered on forthwith toward Puebla, and have 
searce time to say good-by to you, before I start. 
Capt. is sick, and so am J, but he stays 
here and I go in command of our section of howit- 
zers. ‘The remainder of our battery is still at Jalapa. 

Santa Anna is at Orizaba organizing a guerilla 
force. 2000 cavalry crossed the road in our advance 
yesterday en route to join Santa Anna. 

No stand will be made at Puebla. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
Perore, Mexico, April 26, 1847. 

The road from Vera Cruz to this place has been 
spoken of as something magnificent, but I must 
confess that | was much disappointed. Undoubted- 
ly, about a century ago, it was a very good road, 
but it has fallen from its former grandeur, and is 
now but a shadow of what it once was. For about 
two miles from Vera Craz, it runs along the beach, 
then strikes towards the interior for six or eight 
miles, through deep loose sand, then fifteen or 
twenty miles of hard pan, sand, loose stones, and 
the remainder, partly paved and in good order, part- 
ly covered with loose paving stones, rough and un- 
even, and partly altogether unpaved, or else the 
stones have been concealed by an accumulation of 
dust and rubbish. So that we have good, bad, and 
indifferent, in all phases and varieties. A plastered 
stone curb bounds the road for 50 or 60 miles. 
Numerous plastered stone bridges, some of them 
handsomely built, cross the streams and ravines, 
while frequently the road is made level by cutting 
through the solid rock. Here it passes through a 
dense forest of heavy timber, with an undergrowth 
of wild flowers in great variety. There it runs 
over the crest of a hill, or winds around its base— 
now passing over a vast plain, and again running 
close to the verge of a steep precipice. ‘The prin- 
cipal ascent commences near F] Plan, which is on 
the edge of the Tierra Caliente or warm region. 
From this it mounts up to Las Vegas, about 12,000 
feet above the sea, and then begins to descend to 
the table land. On all this line nature appears to 
have scattered her treasures with an unsparing hand. 
Trees of various and strange species rise to a great 
height, some of them forming graceful arches with 
their intertwining branches, and, supported by regu- 
larly formed buttresses, appear to be the very pat- 
tern which taught the Gothic style of architecture. 
Flowers of an infinite variety, including roses of 
numerous species, are spread around in the greatest 
profusion. Birds of various kinds make these 
beautiful arbors and recesses melodious with their 
songs, while a solitary parrot, perched upon some 
lofty tree, expresses his delight by a harsh and dis- 
cordant note. Water of an excellent quality is met 
with at short intervals. All the varieties of the 
cactus grow here to an enormous size, some running 
to the height of 30 or 40 feet, and others, as the 
prickly pear, form large trees with long and numer- 
ous branches. ‘The more elevated regions are well 
timbered with pine trees. The aloe is also pro- 
duced here, and the agave, a plant resembling the 
aloe, from which the natives make their pulgue and 
other liquors. 

The following is a list of the towns, villages, and 
ranchos on the road to Perote, with their distances 
in miles from Vera Cruz, as accurate as | can ob- 
tain. . 

Santa Fe 5 miles, FE] Manantial 9, Talome 16, 
Puente del Rey 30, La Ventilla 31, EF) Plan 46, 
Cerro Gordo 49, El] Cogote 52, Carral Falso 54, 
E] Encero 58, Las Traneas 62, Jalapa 68, Le Ban- 
derilla 72, San Miguel Soldado 78, La Hoya 80, 
Pancas 82, Parrage de Carros 84, Las Vigas 87, 
Cruz Blanca 92, Sierra del Agua 94, Del Molina 
96, Perote 98. Perote to Puebla 69. Puebla to 
Mexico 64. 

Puente del Rey, or the Bridge of the King, is a 
splendid structure about a quarter of a mile in 
length, built of stone, plastered, and has a finely 
paved carriage way. It runs over a stream and its 





ravine, a little east of a rancho bearing the same 
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name. A fort, planted on a neighboring eminence, 
commands the bridge and the approaches to it, but 
was deserted on the approach of our forces. Ata 
short distance from the rancho, is one of Santa 
Anna’s many residences. It is a one story building, 
of stone, with handsome floors of cement, plate 
glass windows, and decorated ceilings. It was en- 
tirely deserted, and the furniture removed. 

E! Plan is a small settlement built on a plain, as 
its name signifies, has a cathedral in bad order, and 
was-once commanded by a fort, now dilapidated. 

Beyond the pass of Cerro Gordo, the road for 
many miles speaks volumes of Santa Anna’s flight. 
Heavy baggage wagons, harnesses, clothing, pro- 
visions, camp equipage, and dead horses and mules, 
are strewed along for some distance. As these be- 
come more rare, the wondrous tale is taken up by 
a Mexican soldier’s cap, or coat, a sandal, a whip, 
and occasionally a dead Mexican, who was wound- 
ed in the conflict, and fled, and became exhausted, 
and died. 

Jalapa, a city of about 20,000 inhabitants, is 
built on a hill at the height of about 12,000 feet 
above the sea. The streets are irregularly laid out, 
very steep in places, well paved, and have hand- 
some sidewalks. ‘The houses are fine, and many 
of them extremely elegant, of one and two stories, 
with tiled roofs. ‘The city contains five or six ca- 





thedrals, a national college, and other public build- 
ings. There is probably no place in the world more 
agreeable as a residence, all things considered, than 
this. Its great elevation gives it an atmospere per- 






also used in the timbered region, about two feet in 
length, fastened to the roof with large wooden pins, 
projecting an inch or two above the surface. 1 
mention shingles, as they are altogether unknown 
in the region north and northeast of Tampico. 

It is said that Santa Anna is the owner of a large 
ee of the land from Jalapa to Vera Cruz, 

ut such land is like Harlem lots in former days— 
the greater the quantity, the poorer the owner. 
From Jalapa to Perote, however, there are several 
tracts of land of great fertility. Descending from 
La Vigas, large plains, finely cultivated, and plant- 
ed with wheat, barley, corn, and oats, stretch out 
in all directions. The furrows are straight as an 
arrow, and exhibit a skill in ploughing quite cred- 
itable to the most scientific farmer. 

Perote is situated on a large prairie, of 400 or 
500 acres, near the *‘ Cofre de Perote,’’ a mountain 
about 13,000 feet above the sea. The streets are 
irregular, and paved over the whole surface from 
one side to the other. The population is about 
3000, many of whom have removed. They have 
the credit of being addicted to robbery and murder. 
The houses are generally one story, of plastered 
stone, with tiled roofs. None of them are hand- 
some. The place contains two cathedrals. There 
is nothing of any interest to be found in the town. 
The celebrated castle of Perote stands about one 
mile from it, on the same plain. It is a regularly 


| constructed fort, rather than a castle, and is said to 


be equal, in size and style, to any of our own fortifi- 
cations. It is built entirely of stone, has 96 embra- 


fectly pure, bracing, and healthy. The soil pro-| sures, although only about 50 guns were found in 
duces bananas, apples, peaches, oranges, pine-ap-| it. In the centre is a large and handsome edifice, 
ples, grain, and a variety of others, embracing | of two stories, built in the form of a hollow square, 
nearly all the fruits and vegetables of the North and | with galleries and corridors opening upon a court 
South. The location is amidst scenery of the most | about 200 feet square. It contains numerous offices, 
sublime and beautiful character. The inhabitants | a small chapel, barracks for the troops, and stables 
possess more wealth and refinement than I have, for about 200 horses. The principal rooms are 
observed in all the other towns I have visited in | tastefully ornamented with various devices in plas- 
Mexico. Intelligence beams on every countenance, | ter, and handsomely painted. The door of one 
and the complexion of nearly all has that elear,| room, that probably of the military secretary, has a 
bright, and rosy appearance, peculiar only to the | painting of a table, with inkstand, pens, &c., and 
residents of healthy regions. Basides, Jalapa is, a pile of books, over which reclines a figure of a 


celebrated for the beauty of its senoritas, and they | 
do possess a beauty and grace which would revolu- | 
tionize New York or Philadelphia. Each house | 
has its neat and spacious garden, abounding in| 
beautiful flowers and roses, in endless variety and 


great profusion. | 
The scenery which meets the eye on entering | 


the city is magnificent. A chain of mighty moun- 
tains stretches afar off in the distance, many of 
them capped with eternal snow, and all rising high 
above the clouds. The most prominent among | 
them is Orizaba, its white crest gleaming beneath 
the sun’s rays, which also transform the clouds 
floating beneath as into vast masses of snow, filled 
up in fantastic and grotesque shapes, and producing 
altogether a picture too grand for the mocking of 
pen or pencil. 

Las Vigas, a village of about 2000 inhabitants, 
is the most elevated settlement in this region. We 
passed one night there, and nearly perished with 
the cold, although extra blankets were brought into 
requisition, and huge fires were — burning be- 
fore the tents during the night. he village has 
three cathedrals, one yet unfinished, the plan of 
which is beautiful, and would do credit to an Amer- 
ican city. 

e ranchos on the road are some of cane, and 
some of log houses. Those of cane are very neat, 
and when new, are quite beautiful. Shingles are | 





female with a finger upon her lips. 

The guns are very old, and of but little value. 
Each one has its name cast upon it in relief, as, 
The Church, The Young Lady, Revenge, Oppor- 
tunity, Thunder, Liberty, &c. There is an 18 
inch brass mortar, bearing the Spanish coat of arms, 
and the date 1734. Everything is in good or- 
der, and kept with great neatness. The whole is 
surrounded by a breastwork, with a stone-wall on 
the inside about two feet thick. The entire run- 
ning length of this is upwards of a mile. It is 
lined with a heavy paling of wood, for musketry. 

The dungeons, at present, are not open to visitors. 
It seems incredible that the Mexicans should have 
abandoned so ingloriously one of the strongest for- 
tifications in the country. The movement would 
very reasonably give rise to the supposition that 
fighting was atanend. The latest accounts from 
Puebla state that no resistance will be offered there 
—that no fortifications are being erected—and that 
the entire garrison is only 2000 cavalry. We again 
hear rumors of “‘ commissioners,’’ ‘* negotiation,”’ 
and ** peace ;"’ but on what foundation they are 
built, it is not easy to say. The question now in 
every mouth is, ‘‘ Where is Santa Anna?’ and 
echo answers, ‘* Where !’’ There is a woman in 
this place who says solemnly that she gave him a 
cup of coffee one morning, while on his tour from 
Cerro Gordo, and there the evidence stops. There 
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are several flying stories about him, but nothing 
authentic. 

The stage coaches are now running regularly 
between Puebla and Jalapa. They were built in 
Troy, N. Y., have six or eight fast horses each, 
and appear to be well conducted. 

The Rev. John McCarty, from New York state, 
a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
recently appointed chaplain in the army, read di- 
vince service and preached a sermon in the fort 
yesterday morning. This is the first time that 
Protestant service has been held in this country, to 
my knowledge. 

The first brigade, commanded by Col. Garland, 
leaves to-day en route to Tepe Agualco, about 20 
miles from this, on the road to Puebla. ‘This ad- 
vance is made in order to secure supplies for the 


——- 
he weather is quite cold, and in the absence of 
fire-places, our sufferings are intolerable. During 
winter, snow falls here in small quantities, and 
frosts are of frequent occurrence. 
Yours truly, 
Nortu. 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Jauapa, May 3d, 1847. 

At the close of my last epistle, I was about intro- 
ducing you into this city, after having taken a gen- 
eral external view of the place and its environs. 

On entering it, and proceeding towards the cen- 
tral part, you find the streets well paved, sloping 
towards the middle, and furnished with good side- 
walks of flat stone. They are in general not wide, 
nor inconveniently narrow, there being usually suf- 
ficient room for two wagons abreast. The houses 
present an air of comfort ; many of them are in mod- 
ern style, some with pretensions to good architec- 
ture, and many are painted in the most fanciful 
style. They are mostly two stories high, and 
around the outside of the second floor is in most 
cases a balcony, upon which the windows open, all 
in the form of folding doors. ‘The floors, both in 
the first and second story, are of brick, as are many 
of the staircases. A common style of building is 
with an arched entrance, leading to a court-yard in 
the centre, from which is an ascent to the second 
floor. 

The streets are filled with people, giving the 
place the appearance of being eerals populated. 
The town has about 12,000 inhabitants, but the 


or six, the halter of each tied to the braided tail of 
his ‘* illustrious predecessor,’’ and donkeys almost 
entirely concealed beneath immense bundles of 
straw or forage. 

Among this varied throng we made our way to 
our quarters, previously secured by a friend who 
had gone before, and paid due compliment to the 
chickens, vegetables and other dainties, which we 
had long known only in memory. The various 
church bells, which seemed to be constantly sound- 
ing, hardly served to interrupt our rest, and we fell 
asleep, quite confirmed in our ‘* love at first sight’’ 
of Jalapa. 

The next morning we visited the Plaza, occupied 
generally more or less as a market, where we saw 
exhibited for sale the most various productions. 
This place is about the size of that in your city 
called Bowdoin square, I believe at the junction of 
Cambridge and Green streets ; it has a considerable 
slope to the south, and is overlooked on one side 
by a large church, whose external style, a most 
barbarous composite, ‘ without form or ecmeli- 
ness,”’ carries one back to the middle ages ; on the 
others it is surrounded by houses and shops, many 
with porticos in front, and the former barracks of 
the national guard, or militia. In the centre is a 
fountain somewhat scantily supplied with water. 

But it is on Sunday that the plaza should be seen, 
and the view is then most animated. This is the 
principal market day, and the whole place is cov- 
ered with the venders of comestibles, seated flat on 
the pavement, each by his or her little stock, which 
they bring on their backs from the country. These 
people have strongly marked Indian features, and 
dark complexions: the men dress in jackets or 
blankets, wide trowsers, and Jarge straw hats; the 
women in a light upper dress of cotton, (camisa,) 
with or without a coarse ‘‘ reboso’’ or shawl, and 
skirts usually of brilliant colors. There is just room 
enough to pass between the lines of traders, and 
inspect their stock. The article which seems to be 
brought in greatest abundance is the red pepper— 
but you find, besides, the greatest variety of others. 
One woman has perhaps a dozen chickens and a 
turkey—another a few cabbages ; heads of splendid 
lettuce and greens, among which I observe the 
flowers of the pumpkin vine, which are much prized 
for the table—next is a man with a lot of plaintains, 
bananas and oranges, and a little basket of eggs— 
near him you find a peck or two of turnips and 
onions—a woman recommends to you her pine- 








number is now nearly doubled, by the great num- 
bers who left Vera Cruz when that city was threat- 
ened by our troops. These being chiefly persons 
of respectability, one meets a large proportion of 
well dressed persons. You pass gentlemen in 
large broadcloth cloaks, thrown over the shoulder 
a l’'Espagnol—now and then a Mexican officer, 
mingled with tradesmen and country peopie in short 
jackets or blankets; women in coarse mantles, with 
baskets of produce on their heads; boys selling 
cakes and candy, and the only thing which reminds 
you of being in an enemy's country, is meeting here 
and there a soldier, or crowds of slovenly looking 
volunteers, or passing a sentry in his pipe-clayed 
helts, quietly pacing in front of the quarters, his 
burnished musket glancing in the sun, or ringing 
as he salutes a passing officer. The streets are 
often crowded with large wagons, commune the 
subsistence and stores of the army ; little Mexican 
horses gayly caparisoned, the saddles often mounted 
with silver ; droves af pack-mules, in strings of five 


apples and melons—piles of beans, green peas and 
lemons, and baskets of blackberries fill up the gaps 
—fine tomatoes are abundant—and beside the fruits 
I have mentioned, others whose names are quite 
unknown to us. Many beautiful bouquets are of- 
| fered for sale ; and on the outskirts of the crowd are 
| billets of wood, each a load for a man or woman, 
and little packages of charcoal. So you can buy 
your dinner, and just fuel enough to cook it, every 
day. Meats are sold elsewhere. In the neighbor- 
ing shops are exposed rice, sugar and corn, and 
milk, which the venders assure you is from the cow, 
(an important fact, in this region of goats and asses, ) 
and not watered. Next to the variety of produce, 
you are struck by the very small quantities in which 
everything is brought for sale. 

On Sundays too, one sees—what is a rare sight on 
other days—the ladies of Jalapa, picking their way 
across the market place to the church; many are 
of unmixed Castilian descent, and quite beautiful. 
I know, if you were here, you would follow some 
of them into the church; very well, the bells are 
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ringing with redoubled energy, and there goes the 

re—the corpulent gentleman in the blue gown 
and broad-brimmed white hat—suppose we take a 
look at the interior. It is paved throughout with 
brick, and on this flooring kneel side by side the 
rich and poor, the Spanish lady next to the poor 
Indian woman. There are a few seats at the side, 
which, before our levelling race entered, were re- 
served for the dignitaries of the state ; now gen- 
erally usurped by heretics who do not kneel. An 
immense expense, it must have been, the fitting up 
and decoration of this interior. There are twelve 
altars, with altar-pieces reaching to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet of wood, elaborately carved and 
richly gilt—images of the Virgin, gaudily and 
expensively dressed—crucifixes, paintings, and or- 
naments of silver, most of them in extremely bar- 
barous taste, and designed ‘‘ ad captandum vulgas.”’ 
Gilding and tinsel predominate in the view. One 
is soon satisfied, as there is nothing worth exam- 
ining in detail. 

As you come out of the church, you see a crowd 
in the portico opposite—that is a little market in 
itself, but of commodities quite different from those 
in the middle of the plaza. I have no time now to 
show you half of it. 

I know not when I can send to you again, as it 
is expected that the communication between this 
place and Vera Cruz will soon be cut off. It is 
necessary to send very large escorts now. 

General Patterson’s brigade has received orders 
to move to-morrow morning at daylight. I shall 
perhaps avail myself of the protection afforded by 
the advance of the troops, to proceed as far as 
Perote, and if possible to Puebla. The whole army 
probably moves in ten days, except the garrison of 
this city. K. 

Jauapa, May 6th, 1847. 

As we came out of the church, with the account 
of which I terminated my last epistle, I was pre- 
vented by want of time from introducing you to the 
litle market under the portico on the opposite side 
of the plaza. But here | am yet, having been dis- 
appointed in my hope of an opportunity of following 
the advance of the army, the advance not having 
taken place. About midnight of the 3d inst, the 
order was countermanded—from information re- 
ceived, as I hear, that the twelve months’ volon- 
teers would not reénlist in any great number, and 
the consequent necessity of dispensing with those 
troops in any forward movement. This order was 
followed by another, in pursuance of which several 
of these regiments left the city to-day for Vera 
Cruz, thence to embark for New Orleans, there to 
be mustered out of service. The men started appar- 
ently in high spirits, and quite satisfied with the 
amount of ‘ soldiering”’ they have done. The de- 
parture to-morrow of another detachment, will give 
me an opportunity of sending this letter, for which 
I hardly hoped. A large train set out for Vera 
Cruz on the 3d inst., with an escort of picked men, 
which it was supposed would be attacked in return- 
ing. As it is understood that an advance will soon 
be made to Puebla, and perhaps further, I do not 
despair of being able ere long to write to you from 
that place, and possibly from the capital itself. An 
American who arrived last night from the city of 
Mexico, reports that there are no troops on the road 
to oppose the march of our army, and that no prep- 
arations have been made for resistance in the cit 
—most of the people seeming convinced that it is 
useless to attempt further opposition. 






To return to our portico. It is a resort for the 
venders of confectionary, of which these people 
have a greater variety than I have ever seen else- 
where. There are boys seated on the pavement, 
with trays of cakes of every description, from the 
most delicate sponge-cake, down to sweetened 
bread ; and women offering ‘ tortillas,’’ a sort of 
hoe-cake prepared from maize. There you find 
pastry which is a triumph of the confectioner’s art 
—and of preparations of sugar, and candied fruits, 
there is no end. I have risked the total destruction 
of my digestive organs, in making researches among 
these articles, in the hope of being able to give you 
some account of their qualities—but I abandon the 
attempt—they baffle description. While there are 
delicacies to please the most fastidious, temptations 
are not wanting to those whose slender purses con- 
strain them to less refinement in appetite. Women 
are seated before little pans of burning charcoal, 
with the materials for a species of extempore pate 
before them; of what composed, 1 cannot tell. 
When a purchaser appears, some of this compound 
is placed upon a piece of thin paste about as large 
as the palm of one’s hand, and the whole is laid on 
the burning coals, and in a few minutes is ready. 
This preparation seems to be much in demand 
among the poorer class of people. Pots of soup, 
most suspicious-looking stews, and incredibly small 
pieces of freshly cooked meat are also sold here— 
and little cups of chocolate. When the evening is 
advanced or the material exhausted, the dealers put 
the furnaces on their heads and march off—the fire 
still burning. Speaking of chocolate, one does not 
know what the perfection of chocolate is, until he 
comes to Mexico. The Mexican chocolate is a 
fine, rich, spicy drink, scarcely imitated in other 
countries. ‘Those who were under the fire of the 
batteries of Vera Cruz, declare that they like the 
Mexicans’ chocolate much better than their shells. 
In the evening, the plaza rings with the ery of 
‘* nieve de leche y limon,’’—Anglice, ice cream and 
lemon ice. ‘They are about half frozen by the help 
of snow from the mountains, and quite palatable 
and refreshing. But enough of the ** creature com- 
forts.” 

In a walk through the town a day or two since, 
I was shown the position, about two miles distant, 
where Cortes fought a celebrated battle; the 
“Cerro de Maquiltepec’’—a hill with a steep 
ascent, from which he drove a far superior force of 
the natives assembled to oppose his progress. On 
its summit is now a square tower of stone, of mod- 
ern construction. 

Within the present town, the conqueror also 
erected a church, which is yet standing. It is a 
most venerable-looking structure, of an oblong ree- 
tangular form, Jittle or no attemptat external orna- 
ment, a tower at one angle, and massive buttresses 
at intervals around the walls, which are covered 
with the moss of centuries. It bears the date of 
1556. Its interior is newly finished with the usual 
amount of gilding, and contains one or two good 
paintings. An addition has been made to the build- 
ing within a few years, of a monastery, now occu- 
pied as an army hospital. You may imagine that 
these relics of the heroic Spaniard are most inter- 
esting to us, as ours is the first invading army which 
has penetrated the interior since that of Cortes. 

There are a few other places of interest in the 
town, several other churches, a fine set of barracks 
at the eastern end, enclosing a large parade-ground, 
with a beautiful fountain ; near it a washing estab- 





lishment, a large brick structure, open at the sides, 
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in which a stream of water constantly flows through 
a large number of small tanks, in which a hundred 
women or more are constantly engaged in their 
occupation of laundresses. It is said to be custom- 
ary to send clothing from Vera Cruz to Jalapa for 
the benefit of the beautifully clear water of this 
place, with which it is abundantly supplied. There 
are numerous public fountains, and one in the court- 
yard of most of the principal houses. 

I mast close to be in time for the mail of to-mor- 
row—but I hope you have acquired some idea of 
Jalapa, its people and customs. Though I am far 
from tired of the reality, I fear you may be by too 
much description, and if I can go there, my next 
shall be from Perote. K. 


= 





Jauapa, Mexico, April 28th, 1847. 

It is very possible, that during the long period 
which has elapsed since the date of my last letter, 
the thought may have occurred to yourself or some 
of your readers, ‘* What has become of our Mexican 
correspondent '’’—and really, if the question had 
been put to that individual himself, during a part of 
the time, he would have found it difficult to give a 
satisfactory answer. In fact, just after the entry of 
our troops into Vera Cruz, and as he was about to 
enlighten you upon some matters connected with 
the siege of that place, Gen. Vomito, or one much 
resembling that worthy, took him prisoner, and held 
him in captivity until within a few days past, when 
he effected his escape and fled to this place. Else 
would I have told you ** many things, which shall 
now be lost in oblivion.”’ 

Having recovered sufficient strength to move, I 
procured a ‘*mule’’—the gentlest animal in the 
world to ride—and in company with a small party, 
well armed, followed the route of the army towards 
the higher lands of the interior. The road from 
Vera Cruz, after following the beach for two or 
three miles, strikes inland, and for eight or ten miles 
further, winds among sand-hills; the sand has for 
most of the distance, completely covered the road, 
which was originally a very fine one, and well paved, 
having been built by the Spanish government, be- 
fore the revolution. Notwithstanding the sandy soil, 
there are many large trees on each side of the road, 
and the whole region presents a much more beauti- 
ful appearance than any part of Mexico I have yet 
seen. Flowers in great abundance, variety and 
beauty, adorn the roadside, and in many places fill 
the air with perfume. 

There are several bridges on the road, of excel- 
lent architecture and workmanship—of solid ma- 
sonry. After passing the little village of Santa Fe, 
distant about ten miles from Vera Cruz, the road 
becomes much harder, and nearly free from sand. 
The whole distance, with few exceptions, from this 
place to Jaiapa, affords singular facilities for rob- 
bery—thick shrubbery skirts the very edge of the 
road, and numerous by-paths open an easy escape to 
those acquainted with them. Even while the road 
was more or less covered by the march of our troops, 
it was dangerous, and a large number of our soldiers 
who had dropped from the ranks through fatigue or 
carelessness, were found by succeeding detachments 
murdered just by the road-side. The number of 
deaths in this way, is estimated at not less than 150. 
We passed several squads of armed Mexicans, but 
the strength of our party was sufficient to deter any 
small body from an attack. 

There are few inhabitants along the road, and 


plundered by the Mexican troops released on parole 
at Vera Cruz. There is alittle settlement near the 
‘* Puente Nacional,’ at which we passed the night, 
and where many of the people remain. Finding a 
good house, apparently deserted, 1 took up my 
quarters in it. The occupant, who proved to be the 
padre, came in towards night, and on my inquiring 
if it were his house I had taken, he replied, *‘ y de 
usted tambieu’’—*‘ and yours also.”” The fatigue 
of the journey having brought on a partial return 
of my illness, the good man insisted on sending to 
procure some simple remedies, and preparing them 
with his own hands—pressed me to remain until 
quite strong, and seemed much troubled at my feel- 
ing obliged to continue my journey in the morning. 
I mention this not merely to commemorate the kind- 


‘| ness of an individual toa stranger, if not an enemy. 


It is not a solitary instance. Wherever I have met 
the Mexicans, they have appeared peaceable, well- 
disposed, and polite—in the last quality, even the 
lowest of them far surpass our own people. With 
but little cringing servility, they show a polish of 
manner which is sadly wanting among our rough 
~: race in the same and even higher ranks 
of life. 

The famous ‘* Puente Nacional’? itself is a most 
remarkable place. The little river over which it is 
thrown, can be easily forded, above or below ;—but 
it is completely surrounded by hills absolutely per- 
pendicular, and several hundred feet high, rising ab- 
ruptly from the bank of the stream, and leaving but 
a little gap just wide enough for the road. It is de- 
fensible by a small number against an immense 
army. But it seems to have been the fate of the 
Mexicans to neglect such positions more than once 
in their contest with us. ‘‘ Quem Deus vult per- 
dere, prius dementat.”’ 

We arrived at ‘ Plan del Rio,’’ within three 
miles of the battle-field, a day or two after the com- 
bat of Cerro Gordo, or Sierra Gorda—I have seen 
it spelt both ways—to this place, whither most of 
our wounded have been conveyed—many after lying 
in the woods a day and night. The ‘plan’ isa 
most uncomfortable place—hot, surrounded by hills 
which keep out the breath of heaven, and said to be 
more sickly than Vera Cruz. Here, as | say, were 
most of our wounded; crowded together, their 
wounds, in many instances, notwithstanding the con- 
stant attendance and exertions of the medical officers 
left in charge, filled with maggots from the immense 
numbers of flies, and the men suffering for the neces- 
saries of life, which, in the hurried advance of the 
army, had gone on in the baggage trains. And 
these were the wounded of a victorious army! May 
I never see such asightagain! Gladly did we leave 
the scene after passing a night, and pursue our way 
past the battle-field. 

From the ‘ plan’? you ascend a long hill, (the 
road in many places built up from the hill- 
side,) of three or four miles in Jength—and near the 
end of this rise, where it it is commanded by several 
other elevations, was fought the battle. I can give 
no description of the ground, except as a collection 
of heights, on nearly all which the enemy had his 
batteries, which were stormed by our men in mag- 
nificent style. It was difficult to conceive, in look- 
ing at the positions after the fight, how this could 
have been done. I leave the description of the bat- 
tle to those who saw it—you will doubtless have the 
official reports ere this reaches you. Most of the 
work was done by the regular troops—the rifles and 
7th infantry may be named as preéminent, without 





many of the ranchos were deserted, having been 


disparagement to other corps. * * * 
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But [ have already exceeded proper time and 
space. Leaving the battle-field with its dead bodies, 
half-destroyed ammunition, burned muskets, horrid 
stench, and glory, we continued our route, almost 
constantly rising, drawing nearer to the mountains, 
and after about 25 miles of road, most of which has 
been paved and good, but is now broken up and 
very bad, came at length upon Jalapa. 

ut Jalapa—beautiful, delicious Jalapa !—must 
be the subject of another letter. K. 


Javapa, Mexico, April 30, 1847. 

In my last letter, 1 promised an account of this 
lovely place, and will endeavor to give you some 
idea of it, but I despair of conveying, by any de- 
scription, an adequate conception of its beauties. 

As you approach the city, for several miles, the 
country becomes more open, as well as somewhat 
more mountainous ; and on the cleared spaces upon 
the slopes of the hills are pastured many fine droves 
of cattle and sheep. Still there are few cultivated 
fields, save here and there a little patch, on which 
the ranchero produces maize and vegetables enough 
for his own subsistence. Occasionally you meet 
‘* burros,”’ the diminutive donkeys of the country, 
loaded with three or four bushels of charcoal, in 
small packages of not much more than a quart each, 
and driven usually by little boys, of a size quite in 
proportion to thatof the beast and cargo. But there 
are few signs of being near a city of any size, till 
one is close upon it. Notwithstanding its being 
**a city set on a hill,’ the town is pouty effectually 
‘*‘hid’’ from travellers coming from Vera Cruz. 
Finally, at the ead of a long hill, you find yourself 
in the environs, and Jalapa is before you. 

The outskirts of the city strike one at first sight 
as very different from those of the towns we have 
heretofore occupied. Here are few or none of the 
usual mud and cane hovels, occupied by dirty, lazy- 
looking Indians. Most of the dwellings are sub- 
stantially built of brick or stone, covered with plas- 
ter; the people had an air of neatness and intelli- 
gence, as we saw them seated in front of their houses 
at the close of the day, very different from the 
lounging, listless manner so common among the 
lower Mexicans ; the gardens attached to each house 
showed that not only industry but a considerable de- 

ee of taste had been concerned in their cultivation. 

e passed many little patches or groves of plan- 
tains and bananas, whose tall stalks and broad green 
leaves contrasted somewhat strangely with the large 
yellow flowers of the plain Yankee-looking pump- 
kin-vines, growing in many instances side by side 
with these tropical plants, like the honest rustic who 
finds himself in the society of nobles, but puts on his 
Sunday suit, and “* holds up his head with the best 
of them.”’ 

Among clusters of roses, pinks, carnations, and 
flowers to me unknown, I observed in many of the 
gardens a beautiful blossom, much resembling our 
purple convolvulus, or ‘* morning glory,’’ but much 
larger. This, I believe, is the vine whose root 
affords the well-known medicine, Jalap, produced 
in great abundance here, and named from the 
town. . 

But hefore descending into the city, you pause 
and survey the scene stretched before you and at 
your feet. 

On the side of a steep hill, sloping towards the 
south, rise one above another the houses of the 
city, with their nearly flat, red, tiled roofs. Most 
of the houses are stuccoed and whitewashed—in 





some instances painted yellow—but the immense 
number of trees interspersed among them, in the 
gardens, (one of which is attached to almost every 
house, or at least a great proportion,) prevents the 
otherwise painful effect of such a mass of white, 
and gives a beautifully rural appearance to the gen- 
eral view of the city, which also, from this circum- 
stance, seems much smaller than it really is, as you 
perceive on actually getting into it. Among the 
dwellings and trees, rise here and there the domes 
and towers of the various churches—some of them 
venerable-looking piles of dark stone, and quaint 
architecture, visible everywhere, like the traces of 
the religion taught in them, of which in this land 
one can never lose sight. 

The valley to the south of the town is filled with 
the most charming cultivated fields, interspersed 
with woods, hillocks, and shrubbery—among which, 
surrounded by extensive lawns, are two white build- 
ings, like the residences of gentlemen of taste and 
fortune ; and such I had imagined them, till I was 
informed—alas ! for romance !—that they are facto- 
ries. 

Beyond the immediate vicinity of the town, to 
the south, west, and north, rises a chain of lofty 
mountains, apparently within a few miles, so clear 
is the atmosphere of this region, but in reality at a 
much greater distance. ‘These mountains combine 
beauty and grandeur of scenery in the highest de- 
gree. ‘The eye rests on an endless variety of little 
sunny slopes, and nooks in the hills, covered with 
the richest tropical verdure, and rising one above 
another, till the view is almost imperceptibly carried 
up to the towering crags of their summits, which 
seem to form an impassable barrier between the 
lands on this side and those beyond. 

In the southwest towers the peak of Orizaba— 
covered with perpetual snow, shining in the bril- 
liant sun-light. If one unacquainted with its actual 
distance were asked what he supposed that distance 
to be, he would probably give it at about ten miles, 
at most. It is, in fact, somewhat more than forty 
miles from the city. 

But while you are gazing at the scene, you be- 
come aware that you are in a different atmosphere 
from that in which you have been travelling. A 
feeling of vigor, to which you have been a stranger, 
pervades your whole frame. The change is singu- 
lar as it is sudden. I may be thought to exagger- 
ate ; but nothing can be more delightful than the 
transition from the hot, enervating, sultry air of the 
** tierra caliente,’’ at once into that of which Mr. 
Thompson, in speaking of this place, remarks, ‘* It 
is impossible for one who has never visited the table 
lands of Mexico, to conceive a climate so Elysian.’* 
** There is not a day in the year when one could 
say, ‘I wish it were a little warmer, or a little 
colder.’ It is never warm enough to take off your 
coat, rarely cold enough to button it.”’ 

At length, not tired of the scene, but reminded 
by the setting sun that ‘‘ man cannot live upon air,”’ 


our travel-worn party descended into the eity, and’ 
found that it abounded in more substantial comforts, 


as you shall hear more particularly in my next. 

Since our arrival here, most of our wounded have 
been brought up from the Plan del Rio, and I be- 
lieve are generally doing well. We still hear of 
murders on the road to Vera Cruz, and the train 
which came in a day or two since was attacked by 
about a hundred and fifty Mexicans, who were re- 
pulsed by Capt. Carr's company of dragoons, after 
having driven back a small force of volunteers 
which was in advance. 
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Gen. Worth’s division is still near Perote—a por- 
tion in advance of that place, and the whole prob- 
ably to march ere long. ‘The main body of the 
= will very probably advance in the course of a 
week. 


We have received from Mexico a proclamation 
of Salas, calling for recruits to organize a guerilla 
foree ; but of this, more hereafter. K. 





READING THE WILL. 


A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF A FORTUNE-HUNTER. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Tus morning I received a note from my affianced 
bride, Constance Graham, requesting me to attend 
at two o'clock that day at the house of her late 
uncle in Harley-street, for the purpose of hearing 
his will read. I had the greatest pleasure in com- 
plying with this invitation. I had really begun to 
fancy that old Mr. Graham was going to remain 
perpetually on the earth, like Mrs. Norton’s “* Un- 
dying One ;’’ he was always on the point of death, 
and always cured, and better than ever in the course 
of a few days; last month the cold water system 
seemed completely to renovate him, but he suddenly 
relapsed, departed from the world, and left fift 
thousand pounds and a will behind him. Thoug 
Constance is the prettiest and most amiable girl of 
my acquaintance, I had determined never to marry 
her while her uncle lived; he had frequently pro- 
claimed her his heiress, but as frequently took of- 
fence at something or at nothing in her behavior, and 
bequeathed his wealth to a hospital, prison, or luna- 
tic asylum. I felt quite easy on the present occasion, 
for Mrs. Bates, Mr. Graham’s house-keeper, had 
given me information that, only an hour before her 
master’s death, he had told her he had handsomely 
provided for Constance. I felt, however, that it 
was my policy to appear ignorant of that cireum- 
stance, Constance being very romantic, and Con- 
stance’s mother very suspicious. 

At the appointed time I walked into the drawing- 
room in Seteoceen: the very few relatives of 
the old gentleman were assembled. There was 
Constance, looking as Hebe might have looked if 
Hebe had ever worn crape and bombazine ; Con- 
stance’s mother, looking stiff, cross, and uneasy ; an 
elderly female cousin, and a stripling nephew of 
the deceased. I feared none of them. I knew 
that Mr. Graham disliked his fine lady sister-in- 
law, despised the servility of his elderly cousin, and 
dreaded the frolics of his stripling nephew. I seated 
myself by Constance, and in a soft tone began to 
protest my affection and disinterestedness. ‘* Know- 
ing the caprice of your uncle, my beloved,” I said, 
‘*] have every reason to conclude that I shall hear 
you are disinherited ; this, however, will be of little 
moment to me; I have enough for comtort, though 
not for luxury, and, as the song beautifully says— 


* Still fixed in my heart be it never forgot 
That the wealth of the cottage is love.’ ’’ 


** T faney, Mr. Chilton,”’ said Constance’s mother, 
looking excessively sneering and shrewish, “ that 
it is pretty well known that my daughter is the sole 
heiress of her uncle’s wealth.”’ 

“‘ Indeed, madam !"’ I replied, with a start of sur- 
prise, “‘ I was not aware that any surmise was haz- 
eo concerning the contents of Mr. Graham’s 

**1 have heard a surmise hazarded,”’ sharply in- 
terposed the elderly cousin, ‘‘ that Mr. Graham was 
not in his senses when he made it.”’ 

** The mind must be both base and weak,”’ retorted 





Constance’s mother, ‘‘ which could give credence to 
such a rumor.”’ And forthwith a sparring dialogue 
took place between the two ladies, during which | 
whispered to Constance a page of Moore’s poetry 
done into prose. 

Temple now entered the room, the solicitor and 
intimate friend of the late Mr. Graham; he was a 
handsome young man, and had presumed at one 
time to lift his eyes to Constance ; he opened the 
will, and we all became mutely attentive. Oh, what 
a disappointment awaited us! Three thousand 
pounds were bequeathed to Constance, (this was 
the old fellow’s idea of a handsome provision!) 
Five hundred pounds to the elderly cousin, ditto to 
the stripling nephew, small legacies to the servants, 

the remainder of his wealth to found a cold 
water establishment for the reception of those who 
were not rich enough to pay a gratuity for being 
halfdrowned. Temple read the names of the attest- 
ing witnesses, and then refreshed himself with sherry 
and biscuits. As he was a friend of the family, his 
presence was no restraint on conversation. 

“That will ought to be disputed,’’ said Con- 
stance’s mother, looking very red ; ‘* I do not believe 
Mr. Graham was in his senses when he made it.”” 

‘* | thought,” said the elderly cousin with a sneer, 
‘*that the mind must be both base and weak which 
could give credence to such a surmise.’’ 

- mamma!” said Constance, “do not be 
discomposed ; I am very well contented—I shall 
not be quite a portionless bride.’’ Constance here 
held out her delicate white hand to me—lI affected 
not to see it. 

‘* My dear Miss Graham,’’ I said, ‘* do not believe 
me so cruel and selfish as to wish to plunge you 
into poverty.”’ 

* P chowsht you said that your income was suffi- 
cient for every comfort,’’ remarked the stripling 
nephew. 

did not condescend to answer him, but con- 
tinued: ‘*No, Constance, though it breaks my 
heart to do so, I give you back your freedom, say- 
ing, in the pathetic words of Haynes Bayly, ‘ May 
your lot in life be happy, undisturbed by thoughts 
of me!’”’ I was just making for the door, leaving 
Constance looking more like Niobe than Hebe, when 
Temple said, “1 think the party had better remain 
till I have read the codicil.”’ 

I reseated myself in amaze, and Temple forth- 
with read that the testator, being convinced that he 
had received no benefit from the cold water system, 
revoked and rescinded his legacy to it, bequeathing 
the same to his beloved niece, Constance Graham. 

** Constance! dear Constance !”’ I exclaimed, in 
the softest of tones. But Constance looked neither 
like Hebe nor Niobe, but as stern and severe as 
Medea. I then attacked Temple. “Is it legal,” 
1 said, ‘‘ only to read part of a will?” 

“1 read every word of the will,’”’ he lied , 
‘and, having greatly fatigued myself by so =r: 
I trust that it was perfectly legal to refresh myself 
with a glass of sherry before I read the codicil.”’ 

I was going to utter some further remarks, when 
Constance’s mother said, ‘‘ Good morning, Mr. 
Chilton !” in a tone of voice which left me no alter- 
native but to echo her leave-taking, and I descended 
the stairs, pursued by a smothering laugh from the 

rty in the drawing-room, returned home in very 

Ww spirits, and entered my adventure or rather mis- 
adventure in my diary, deducing from it this valua- 
ble piece of advice to gentlemen in search of fortune : 
* Never believe that a will is concluded till you 
have inquired whether there is any codicil to it.”’— 
Sharpe's Magazine. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ROSAURA: A TALE OF MADRID. 


Fourteen years have elapsed since there dwelt 
in Madrid a certain student, who went by the name 
of El Rojo, or the Red. Not by his acquaintances 
and intimates alone was he thus designated, but by 
all the various classes of idlers with whom the 
Spanish capital abounds ; by the listless Joiterers at 
the coffee-house doors, by the lounging gossips of 
the Puerta del Sol, and by the cloaked saunterers 
who, when the siesta is over, pace the Calle Alcala, 
puffing their beloved Havanas, retailing the latest 
news, discussing the chances of a change of min- 
istry, or the most recent and interesting scandalous 
anecdote current in that gallant metropolis. It 
would be wrong to infer, from his somewhat am- 
biguous appellation, that the student’s skin had the 
copper hue of a Pawnee or an Osage, or his hair 
the ruddy tint usually deemed detrimental and 
unbecoming. ‘The name implied no sneer—it was 
given and taken as a compliment; and Federico 
was at least as proud of it as of the abundant golden 
curls to which he owed it, and that flowed in 
waving luxuriance down his graceful neck and over 
his well-formed shoulders. 

In southern climes, where the ardent sun em- 
browns the children of the soil, fair locks and eyes 
of azure are prized in proportion to their rarity. 
No wonder, then, that Federico found favor in the 
sight of the dark-browed and inflammable Madri- 
leas. Many were the tender glances darted at him 
from beneath veil and mantilla, as he took his even- 
ing stroll upon the Prado; oftentimes, when he 
passed along the street, white and slender fingers, 
protruded through half-closed jalousies, dropped u 
his handsome head a shower of fragrant jasmine blos- 
soms. Amongst the dames and damsels who thus 
signified their favor and partiality, not a few—so it 
is certified by the veracious authority whence we 
derive this history—dwelt in stately mansions, and 
went abroad in brave equipage, drawn by prancing 
steeds and comely mules, all glittering with trap- 
pings of silk and gold. These, it may be thought, 
condescended over-much thus to notice an hamble 
student. But the love-breathing daughters of Cas- 
tile reck little of rank and station; and Federico, 
by all personal endowments, well deserved the dis- 
tinction he obtained. Poor hidalgo though he was, 
ro count or duke, or blue-blooded grandee, from 
Cadiz to Coranna, bore himself better, or had more 
the mien of a well-born and thorough-bred caballero. 
None more gallantly wore the broad-leafed som- 
brero, none more gracefully draped the ample 
cloak ; and all Spain might have been searched in 
vain to match the bright and joyous glance of the 
student's dark-blue eye. Excepting on the coast, 
and in certain districts where Mahomedan fore- 
fathers have bequeathed their oriental physiognomy 
and tall slender frame to their Christian descend- 
ants, Spaniards are rarely of very lofty stature. 
Federico was from the flat and arid province of La 
Mancha, where, as in compensation for the unpro- 
ductiveness of the parched soil, handsome men 
and beauteous women abound. Of the middle 
height, his figure was symmetrical, elastic, and 
muscular, formed for feats of agility and strength ; 
his step was light, but firm; his countenance 
manly—the expression of his regular and agreeable 
features denoted a passionate nature and lofty ehar- 
acter. Like most of his countrymen, he was 
quickly roused, but easy to appease. Generosity 
and forbearance were prominent amongst his good 


- 


qualities ; and he had nobly displayed them in more 
than one encounter with antagonists, whose feeble- 
ness placed thein at his mercy, and rendered them 
unworthy of his wrath. For in the use of arms, 
as in all manly exercises, Federico was an adept ; 
and whether with Toledo blade, or Majo’s knife, 
there were few men in Spain who would not 
have found in him a formidable and dangerous 
adversary. 

Strange to tell of so young a man, and of a 
Spaniard, in one respect our student appeared pas- 
sionless. He met the advances of his female ad- 
mirers with the utmost coldness—seemed, indeed, 
to avoid the society of the fair sex, threw love-let- 
ters into the fire, unread and unanswered, neglected 
invitations, went to no rendezvous. Favors which 
other men would gladly have purchased with years 
of life, he disdainfully rejected. The wrinkled 
duennas, who under various pretexts brought him 
tender messages and tempting assignations, met, 
instead of the golden guerdon with which such 
Mereuries are usually rewarded, harsh rebuffs and 
cutting sarcasm at the hands of the stoic of two-and- 
twenty. And with so much scorn did this Man- 
chegan Joseph repel on one occasion the amorous 
attentions of a lady of birth and station, that her 
indisereet love was changed into bitter hate, and 
Federico narrowly escaped a dagger-stab and a pre- 
mature death. From that day, he was more imac- 
cessible than ever, not only to women, but to men. 
Gradually he withdrew from intercourse with his 
former associates, and was seldom seen in the 
streets or public places, but sat at home, buried 
amongst books, and diligently studying, with the 
intention, he was heard to declare, of going to 
Ciudad Real, and passing his examination as advo- 
cate in the royal courts. And thus, little by little, 
it happened with Federico as it does with most per- 
sons who neglect and forget the world, the world 
forgot him. His old intimates—joyous, light- 
hearted lads, revelling in the enjoyments and dissi- 
pation of the capital—voted him a spoil-sport and a 
pedant, and thought of him no more ; friends, in the 
true sense of the word, he had none; and so, after 
a very short time, the list of visitors to the gloomy 
old apartment in which the eccentric youth mused 
and studied was reduced to one man, and that a 
very odd one, but whom Federico loved, because he 
in some sort owed him his life. 

This second hero of our tale was one of those 
strange eharacters to be met with in Spain only. 
Don Geronimo Regato was a little wizened o 
creature, blind of an eye, and with a very ugly face, 
whose life had been a series of extraordinary adven- 
tures and bustling incidents. He had served his 
country in the most opposite capacities. In 1808, 
he fought the French in the streets of Madrid ; two 
years later, he headed a guerilla band in the wild 

of the Sierra Morena; another two years, 
and he took the oath to the constitution of Cadiz, 
and was seen at Wellington's head-quarters as 
colonel of the Spanish line, and delegate from the 
Cortes. In 1814, he changed his colors, and was 
noted, after the return of Ferdinand VIL, as a 
stanch royalist. But variety was his motto; and 
the revolution of 1820 saw him in the ranks of the 
liberals, to whom he continued faithful antil their 
cause was ruined and hopeless. That was bug J 
nal, with this Talleyrand on a small seale, 
another vuelta casaca: once more he turned his 
coat ; and as an earnest of penitence for past offences, 





opened to the royalist troops the gates of a small 
enednlane fortress. Notwithstanding this act 
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of tardy allegiance, he was thrown into prison at 
Madrid, and owed it entirely to the intercession and 
good offices of an old schoolfellow, the influential 
ather Cyrillo, that his neck was not brought into 
unpleasant contact with the iron hoop of the garrote. 
Fither warned by this narrow —— or use 
the comparatively tranquil state of Spain afforded 
no scope for his restless activity, since 1823 this 
political Proteus had lived in retirement, eschewing 
apparently all plots and intrigues ; although he was 
frequently seen in the very highest cireles of the 
capital, where his great experience, his conversa- 
tional powers, and social qualities, sufficiently ac- 
counted fur the welcome he at all times met. 

Returning late one night from a tertulia at the 
house of Ferdinand’s prime minister, Don Geronimo 
heard the clash of steel and sound of a scuffle, and 
hurrying to the spot, saw a young man defending 
himself against the attack of two bravos. Forth- 
with Regato set himself to shout out words of com- 
mand, as if he had a whole regiment at his back, 
and the ruffians, thinking the patrol was upon them, 
instantly took to flight. Federico was the person 
assailed; and although he boldly asserted, and 
doubtless fully believed, that, left to himself, he 
would speedily have defeated his cowardly oppo- 
nents, he was still not altogether sorry to be relieved 
from such odds by the old gentleman’s timely arri- 
val and ingenious stratagem. ‘This was the origin 
of his acquaintance with Regato. From that night 
forward they visited each other, and soon Geronimo 
took particular pleasure in the society of the hand- 
some youth, whose earnestness and vigor of mind, 
he said, were refreshing to contemplate in a century 
when the actions of most men made them resemble 
beasts and apes, rather than beings formed in the 
image of their Creator. The young student, for his 
part, found much to interest him in his new friend, 
the only person who now varied the monotony of 
his aaa. He listened eagerly to Regato’s dis- 
course, as he alternately poured out his stores of 
knowledge and experience, and broke into a vein 
of keen and bitter sarcasm on the men, parties, and 
circumstances of distracted and unhappy Spain. 
Federico enthusiastically loved his country, and his 
proud eyes often filled with tears when the old man 
placed its former greatness in striking contrast with 
its present degradation. In spite of all the veerings 
a weathereock variations of his political life, 
Regato was at heart a liberal. He set forth in 
glowing colors the evils and tyranny of Ferdinand’s 
government, expatiated on the barbarous executions 
of Riego, Torrijos, aud other martyrs to freedom’s 
cause, and exposed the corruption and villany of 
the men who retained their country in the bonds of 
slavery and fanaticism; until Federico’s cheeks 
glowed, and heart beat quick with patriotic indig- 
nation, and he felt that he too, when the battle-hour 
should strike, would jo, fully draw his sword and 
lose his life for the liberation of the land he loved so 
well. At times the student would take down his 
guitar, and sing, with closed doors and windows— 
for Ferdinand’s spies were a quick-eared legion— 
the spirit-stirring Hymn of the Constitution, or the 
wild Tragala—that Spanish Marseillaise, to Whiose 
exciting notes rivers of blood have flowed. And 
then old Regato beat time with his hand, and his 
solitary eye gleamed like a ball of fire, whilst he 
mingled his hoarse and suppressed bass with Fe- 
derico’s mellow tenor. 

Notwithstanding their vast difference of age and 
character, and although the one was but commenc- 
ings whilst the other had nearly run, the up-hill race 

life, the more these two men saw of each other 





the stronger grew their sympathy and friendship. 
Don Geronimo’s visits to the student became more 
and more uent, and often, forgetful or careless 
of the time, they would sit talking till far into -the 
night. It seemed a relief to Regato to disburden his 
heart and mind of their innermost secrets; and he 
rejoiced to have found a man to whose honor, truth, 
and secrecy, he felt he could safely entrust them. 
Federico repaid his confidence with one equally 
unlimited. He not only told his friend the history 
of his short life from infancy upwards, but he made 
him his father confessor, informed him of the progress 
of his studies, confided to him his doubts and hopes, 
his religious creed and political aspirations, and even 
his connexion with some of the secret orders and 
societies, of which, at that period, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the police, a multitude existed in 
Spain. 

** And can it be, my young friend,’’ said Gero- 
nimo one evening, when a brief pause succeeded to 
some of the fiery Federico’s vehement political dia- 
tribes—*‘ can it be,’’ he said, fixing his penetrating 
eye upon the flushed and impassioned countenance 
of the student, ‘‘ that you have reached your pres- 
ent age and never loved woman ?”’ 

** Pshaw !”’ replied the student, ‘* you have asked 
the question before, and I have answered it.” 

** But 'tis incomprehensible, and out of nature,’’ 
criedthe olddon. ‘* Why have you a heart in your 
bosom, bleed in your veins, strong limbs, and bright 
eyes?”’ 

“Was all that given me that I might love 
woman !”’ retorted Federico with a merry laugh. 

** Certainly ; what is life worth, without love to 
sweeten it? Nothing, worse than nothing. It is 
that gentle sympathy of hearts, that strange fever 
of the soul, those sweet hopes an¢ joyous transports, 
and tremors scarce less pleasing, that render life 
endurable, and reconcile man to the vileness of mor- 
tality. The nearest approach to paradise on earth, 
is found in bright eyes that beam for us alone—in 
gentle lips that myrmur to our ears words of pure 
tenderness and unselfish affection.”’ 

** By the Virgin!’’ cried Federico, ‘ I am neither 
of wood nor stone. Yes, there are creatures of 
heavenly beauty whom I could love. But I am like 
the Moorish Prince of Granada, who was too proud 
to eat common food, and fed on gold. The metal 
was over hard for his royal stomach, and so he 
starved.”’ 

‘* Which means that what you could have, you 
don’t like, and what you would like, you can’t 

et.”’ 

** Possible,”’ replied Federico smiling. ‘I strike 
high.” 

** And why not? To dare is often to succeed. 
For the bold and the prudent, no aim is too lofty. 
But tell me more.” 

** Nonsense !’’ cried the student. ‘‘I did but 
oe It occurred to me that this very day I saw a 
ady whose fair face I shall not easily forget. She 
was richly dressed, and sat in an open carriage, 
drawn by ificent horses.’’ 

** What color was the carriage *”’ 

** Brown, lined with purple velvet. The arms 
on the panels were supported by coroneted griffins ; 
and on the luxurious cushions my goddess reclined, 
in a robe of rose-colored satin. A black lace man- 
tilla floated over her alabaster shoulders, further 
veiled by a cloud of glossy ebon hair ; and her eyes, 
friend Geronimo—her beauteous eyes, were soft and 
heavenly as a spring day in the almond groves of 


Valencia.” 
* You are poetical,”’ said Regato. “A good 
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sign. Federico, you are in love ; but, by our lady, 
you are audacious in your choice.”’ 
_** Do you know her?” eagerly exclaimed Fede- 


rico. 

“Did she appear to notice you?’’ inquired Ge- 
ronime, leaving the question. unanswered. 

“‘ Paralyzed by her exceeding beauty,”’ replied 
the student, ‘I stood dumb and motionless in the 
carriage-way, and was nearly run over. I sprang 
aside, but just in time. She observed me, and 
smiled : ¥ shenent think she blushed. One thing I 
am sure of, she could not help seeing that her won- 
drous beauty had turned my head.’’ 

* And that is all?’’ said Regato slyly. 

‘* What more could there be?’’ cried the young 
lawyer, indignantly. ‘* Would you have such an 
angel throw flowers at me, or appoint a rendezvous! 
When the carriage turned out of the street towards 
the Prado, she looked back. Holy Mother of Sor- 
rows! even at that distance, the sunshine of those 
eyes scorched my very heart!—But this is folly, 
sheer folly! Next week I go to Ciudad Real, and 
amongst dusty deeds and dry folios I shall soon for- 
get eyes and their owner.” 

Sefior Regato assumed a thoughtful countenance, 
took a large pinch of snuff, and lit a fresh eciga. 
After three or four puffs, emitted through his nos- 
trils with the delectation of a veteran smoker, he 
broke silence. 

** You will not go to Ciudad Real.”’ 

** And why not!”’ cried Federico. 

** Because, if 1am not greatly mistaken, you will 
remain here.’’ 

** Strange if I do!’ laughed the student. 

“* Less so, perhaps, than you imagine. Would 
you go if the rose-colored lady bid you stay’ What 
if she sent a tender billet to the young woman-hater, 
and said, ‘ Come and love me, if you have the heart 
and courage of a man.’ I think I see you then, 
though ten thousand devils barred the way. Ciudad 
Real and the royal courts would soon be forgotten.”’ 

** Perhaps,”’ replied Federico. ‘* But you tanta- 
lize me with impossibilities.”’ 

Don Geronimo put on his hat, took his young 
friend’s hand, and said with great gravity—** Noth- 
ing is impossible. And as regards love, nought in 
this world can withstand it—no bolt, or lock, or bar, 
or rank, or power. Bear that in mind, and be of 
good courage, if you again fall in with her of the 
rose-colored robe. I should not wonder if you saw 
her this very night. Be happy whilst you may, 
whilst youth and beauty last. ‘They quickly pass, 
and never return; and in love be adventurous and 
bold, like a true Spaniard and gallant gentleman. 
Daring wins the day.” 

He departed. Federico remained alone. With 
a smile at his friend’s advice, the young man sat 
down to study. But he soon s' up, and gazed 
like one in a dream at the massive volumes encum- 
bering his table. He knew not how it happened, 
but the well-known letters of the alphabet seemed 
changed into inexplicable hieroglyphics. The sim- 
plest were wholly unintelligible ; the par- 
agraphs were all rose-colored; black locks and 
brilliant eyes twined and sparkled through the quaint 
arabesques and angular capitals that commenced each 
chapter of the code, confusing and dazzling his brain. 
At last he angrily slammed the parchment-bound 
volume, inane acurse on his own folly, then 
laughed aloud at the recollection of that comical old 
fellow, Geronimo Regato, and went to bed. There 
he found little rest. hen he closed his eyes, the 
slender form of the incognita glided before them. 


Her white hand, extended from beneath her man- 
tilla, beckoned him to follow ; nay, he felt the pres- 
sure of the tiny fingers, her warm breath upon his 
cheek, her velvet lips gently laidtohis. And when 
he started from his sleep, it was to fancy the rustle 
of a dress, and a sweet low voice that timidly ut- 
tered his name. So passed the night, and only 
towards daybreak did he sink into a sounder and 
more refreshing slumber. But when he arose, he 
found, to his consternation, that she who had haunted 
his dreams was equally present to his waking imag- 
ination. The fascinating image of the beautiful 
stranger had established itself in his heart, and Fe- 
derico felt that all efforts to dislodge it would be as 
fruitless as painful. 

‘If I believed in sorcery,’’ he soliloquized, “ I 
should think that old rogue Geronimo had cast a 
charm over me. He predicted that she wouid visit 
me this night, and truly she has done so, and here 
remains. Whether it be for the best, I greatly 
doubt.”” 

Musing on the fair apparition that thus pertina- 
ciously intruded upon him, the young lawyer dressed 
himself. It was late, and to atone for lost time, 
he resolved to remain at home, and study hard the 
whole day. But somehow or other, exactly at the 
same hour as on the previous one, he found himself 
in the Calle Alcala; and scarcely was he there, 
when the brown carriage and the splendid horses 
came rattling by. And there, upon the purple 
cushions, sat, more beautiful than ever, the divinity 
who for the last twenty-four hours had monopolized 
so large a share of the love-sick student's thoughts. 
He gazed at her with rapture, and involuntarily 
bowed his head, asto abeing notofthe earth. She 
smiled ; her look had something inquiring and mys- 
terious ; then, as if by accident, she placed her hand 
upon the edge of the carriage, and let a flower fall. 
Almost before it reached the ground Federico caught 
and concealed it in his bosom, as though it had been 
some precious jewel which all would seek to tear 
from him. It was an almond blossom, a symbol of 
love and hope. Like a criminal, he hurried away 
lest his prize should be reclaimed, when he suddenly 
found himself face to face with Geronimo, who 
gravely took off his hat and greeted his friend. 

** How goes it'’’ said the old don, his widowed 
eye twinkling significantly as he spoke. ‘* How 
have you slept? Did the lady visit you or not ?”” 

** You saw her!’’ cried Federico imploringly. 
** For heaven’s sake, her name ?”’ 

“Bah !”’ replied Geronimo; “I saw nothing. 
But if it be she who sits in yonder carriage, beware, 
young man! "Tis dangerous jesting with giants, 
who can crush us like straws beneath their finger. 
Your life is in danger,’’ he continued in a whisper ; 
** forget this folly. There are plenty of handsome 
faces in the world. Throw away the silly flower 
that peeps from your vest, and be off to Ciudad 
Real, where scores of pretty girls await you.” 

He turned to depart ; Federico detained him. 

** Let me go,”’ said Geronimo ; ‘‘ 1 am in haste. 
I will call upon you presently, and you shall hear 
more.’ 

But, notwithstanding his promise, and although 
Federico remained al] day at home, impatiently ex- 
pecting him, Geronimo came not. Never had the 
student been so out of temper. He bitterly re- 
proached himself as a dreamer, a fool, an idiot; and 
yet there he remained, his thoughts fixed upon one 
object, his eyes riveted on the almond blossom, which 
he had placed in water, and whose delicate cup, 





now fully open, emitted a delightful perfume. And 
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as he gazed, fancy played her wildest pranks with 
the enamored youth. Small fairy-like creatures 
glided and danced between the dusty stamina of the 
graceful flower. At times, its leaves seemed partly 
to close, and from out the contracted aperture, the 
lady of his thoughts smiled sweetly upon him. 
Then the welcome vision vanished, and was suc- 
ceeded by stern frowning faces of men, armed 
from head to heel, who levelled daggers at his 
heart. 

** By St. Jago!’ the bewildered student at last 
exclaimed, ‘‘ this is too much. When will it end? 
What ails me! Have I so Jong withstood the fas- 
cinations of the black-eyed traitresses, to be thus at 
last entrapped and unmanned? Geronimo was 
right ; at daybreak, I start for Ciudad Real. I will 
think no more of that perilous siren.”” He plucked 
the almond blossom from its vase. ‘* And this 
flower,’’ he pensively murmured, ‘ has touched her 
hand, perhaps her lips! Oh! were it possible that 
she loves me!’’ Ashe spoke, he pressed the flower 
so impetuously to his mouth, that its tender leaves 
were crushed and tarnished. He laughed scornful- 
ly. ** Thus is it,’’ he exclaimed, ‘* with woman’s 
love ; as fair and as fragile as this r blossom. 
Begone, then! wither, and become dust, thou per- 
ishable emblem of frailty !"’ Approaching the open 
window, he was about to throw away the flower, 
when something flew into the room, struck his 
breast, and rolled upon the ground. Federico 
started back, and his eye fell upon the clock that 
regulated his studies. The hands were on the 
stroke of midnight, and for a moment, in his then 
excited state, a feeling of superstitious fear stole 
over him. The next instant he was again at the 
window, straining his eyes through the gloom. He 
could see nothing. The night was dark; a few 
large stars twinkled in the sable canopy, the jasmine 
bushes in his balcony rustled in the breeze, and 
brushed their cool leaves against his heated temples. 
** Who is there?’’ he cried. His question was un- 
answered. Closing the jalousies, he took a light 
and sought about the room till he perceived some- 
thing white under a table. It was a paper wrap 
round a small roll of wood, and secured by a silken 
thread. ‘Trembling with eagerness, he detached 
the scroll. Upon it were traced a few lines in a 
woman’s delicate handwriting. ‘If you are wil- 
ling,’’ so ran the missive, ‘‘ to encounter some risk 
for an interview with her who writes this, you will 
repair, to-morrow evening at nine o'clock, to the 
western door of the church of St. James. One will 
meet you there in whom you may confide, if he 
asks you what flower you love best.”’ 

“ na though death were in the path,’’ exelaimed 
Federico with vehement passion—* though a thou- 
sand swords oppose me, and King Ferdinand him- 
self—’’ He paused at that name, with the habitual 
caution ofa Manchegan. ‘I willgo,’’ he resumed, 
in a calmer but equally decided tone, ‘I will go; 
and though certain to be stabbed at her feet, I still 
would go.”’ 

Lazily, to the impetuous stndent’s thinking, did 
the Jong hours loiter till that of his rendezvous ar- 
rived. ‘Tormented by a thousand doubts and anx- 
ieties, not the least of these arose from the proba- 
bility that the assignation came not whence he 
hoped, and was, perhaps, the work of some mis- 
chievous jester, to send him on a fool’s errand to 
the distant church of St. James. Above all things, 
he wished to see his friend Geronimo; but although 
he passed the day in invoking his presence, and 
heaping curses on his head, that personage did not 





appear. Evening came; the sun went down be- 
hind the gardens of Buen Retiro; at last it was 
quite dark. Federico om himself in his cloak, 
ressed his hat over his brows, concealed in the 
Goome of his coat one of those forbidden knives 
whose short strong triangular blade is so terrible a 
weapon in a Spaniard’s hand, and crossing the Plaza 
Mayor, glided swiftly through streets and lanes, 
until, exactly as the clock of St. James’ church 
struck nine, he stood beneath the massive arches of 
the western portico. All was still as the grave. 
The dark enclosure of a convent arose at a short 
distance, and from a small high window a solitary 
ray of light fell upon the painted figure of the Vir- 
gin that stood in its grated niche on the church 
wall. 

His back against the stone parapet, in the dark- 
est corner of the portico, Federico posted himself, 
silent and motionless. He had not long waited, 
when he heard the sound of footsteps upon the 
rough pavement. They came nearer; a shadow 
crossed the front of the arched gateway and was 
merged in the gloom, as its owner, muttering indis- 
tinctly to himself, entered the portico. It was a 
man, closely muffled in a dark cloak. To judge 
from his high and pointed hat, he belonged to 
lower class of the people; a wild black beard, a 
moment visible in the light from the convent win- 
dow, was all of his physiognomy descernible by the 
student. He might be anything; a Gallego, a 
muleteer, or a r. 

After a moment, Federico made a slight noise, 
and advanced a step from his corner. ‘* Who is 
there ?”’ cried the stranger. ‘‘ Who is there?’’ he 
said. ‘ Answer, in God’s name. What do you 
here at this hour of the night ?”’ 

“Who questions me!’ boldly demanded the 
young man. And at the same time he approached 
the speaker. 

For a moment the two men gazed suspiciously at 
each other: then the stranger again spoke. ‘* Night 
and solitude enjoin prudence, sefior,’’ said he ; ** and 
so, keep your distance. What brings you to this 
gloomy church door! At this hour such gay eav- 
aliers are oftener found in the Prado or the Delicias, 
plucking flowers for their mistresses.”’ 

**T love flowers,’’ replied Federico, ‘ but I also 
love solitude.” 

“* And what flower, my gallant young gentleman, 
do you best love '”’ 

** Enough ! enough !”’ joyfully exclaimed the stu- 
dent. OT is you I seek; I am ready to follow.” 

Without reply, the stranger produced a long 
black cloth. 

** What is that ?’’ said Federico, who vigilantly 
observed his movements. 

** To blindfold you.” 

“ Why?” 

* Sefior, that you may not see whither I conduct 
you.” 

‘** Not so!’’ cried the student suspiciously. ‘I 
will follow, but with open eyes.” 

The Gallego threw the skirt of his large cloak 
over his left shoulder, touched his pointed hat by 
way of salutation, and said courteously, ‘‘ Buenas 
noches, settor. May you sleep well, and live a 
thousand years.”’ 

** Stop !”’ cried Federico ; ‘‘ you are mad. Whith- 
er away !”” 

** Home.” 

“« Without me *”’ 

“Without you, sefior. The truth is, you are 
wanted blind, or not at all.’’ * 
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The result of the heme that ensued was, that | I adore you since the first hour I beheld you—that 
c 


the Gallego twisted his 
dent’s eyes, ears, and nose, and ded him carefully 

across the Plaza, down a street and round sundry 

corners and turnings, till at last he deposited him 
in a carriage, which instantly set off ata rapid pace. 

After a tolerably long drive, by no means a gol 
ant one for our adventurer, whose guide held his 
hands firmly in his—probably to prevent his moving 
the e—the coach stopped, the two men got 
out, and Federico was again conducted for some 

distance on foot. He knew that he was still in 
Madrid, for he walked over pavement, and in spite 
of the thick cloth that impeded his hearing, he could 
distinguish the distant sound of carriages and hum 
of life. Presently a door creaked, and he appar- 
ently entered a garden, for there was a smell of 

flowers and a rustling of leaves; then he ascended 
a staircase, and was conducted through cvol lofty 
apartments, and through doors which seemed to 
open and shut of themselves. Suddenly his com- 
panion let go his hand. Federico stood for a min- 
ute in silent expectation, then, groping around him 
with extended arms, he said in a low voice—* Am 
aoe my journey’s end! Answer!’’ But nobody 

ied. 

By one decided pull, the student tore the bandage 
from his eyes, and gazed around him in wonder and 
bewilderment. He was alone in a spacious and 
magnificent apartment, whose walls were tapestried 
with striped blue and white satin, and whose carved 
ceiling was richly gilt and decorated. The tall 
Venetian mirrors, the costly furniture, the beauti- 
fully fine Indian matting, everything in the room, in 
short, convinced him that he was in the favored 
abode of wealth, and rank, and Juxury. A lamp, 
suspended by silver chains, shed a soft light over 
the apartment. Federico’s position was a doubtful, 
probably a dangerous one; but love emboldened 
him, and he felt the truth of a saying of Geronimo’s, 
that courage grows with peril. Happen what might, 
there he was, and he knew nofear. The only per- 
ceptible exit from the room was by the large fold- 
ing-doors through which he had entered. He tried 
them—they were fastened. His mother-wit sug- 
gested to him that his retreat had perhaps been thus 
cut off, that he might seek another outlet. He did 
so, and presently perceived hinges under the tapes- 
try. A silver handle protruded from the wall; he 
grasped it, a door opened, and a cry of astonish- 
ment and delight burst from the student. Beamin 
with loveliness, a blush upon her cheek, a so 
smile upon her rosy lips, the lady of his thoughts 
stood before him. 

For a moment the pair gazed at each other in 
silence, their looks telling more eloquently than any 
words, the love that filled their hearts. But soon 
Federico started from his brief trance, threw him- 
self at the feet of the incognita, and, seizing her 
hand, pressed it ardently to his lips, murmuring the 
while, in low and passionate accents, such broken 
and rapturous sentences as a lovers speak and 
love alone can comprehend. The lady stood over 
him, her graceful form slightly bowed, her large 
lustrous eyes alternately fixed upon the kneeling 
youth and roving anxiously round the a t. 

** Don Federico,”’ she said, in tones whose sweet- 
ness thrilled his blood, ‘‘ may the Holy Virgin for- 
give my unmaidenly boldness. I have yielded to 
an impulse stronger than my reason, to the desire 
of seeing ye, of hearing—”’ 

‘* That Llove you,” interrupted Federico—* that 


th thrice round the stu- | I will die at your feet if you refuse me hope !”° 


She bent forward, and laid her small rosy hand 
upon his throbbing forehead. The touch was elec- 
tric, the fiery glow of passion flashed in her glance. 
“Light of my eyes!’’ she whispered, ‘it were 
vain to deny that my heart is thine. But our love 
is a flower on the precipice’s brink.”’ 

‘* | fear not the fall,’’ Federico impetuously ex- 
claimed. 

** Dare you risk everything *”’ 

‘* For your love, everything !’’ was the enthusi- 
astic reply. 

** Listen, then, to the difficulties that beset us, 
and say if they are surmountable.”’ 

The maiden paused, started, grew pale. 

“* Hark !’’ she exclaimed—*‘ what is that? He 
comes! Be still! be silent!’’ With wild and 
terrified haste, she seized Federico’s hand, dragged 
him across the room, and opened a door. The stu- 
deut felt a burning kiss upon his lips, and before he 
knew where he was, the door was shut, and he was 
in total darkness. All that had happened since he 
entered the house had occurred so rapidly, was so 
mysterious and startling, that he was utterly be- 
wildered. For a moment he thought himself be- 
trayed, groped round his prison, which was a narrow 
closet, found the door, and, grasping his stiletto, 
was about to force his way through all opposition, 
when he suddenly heard heavy steps on the other 
side of the tapestried screen. Motionless he lis- 
tened. 

** Bring lights !’’ said a deep, commanding voice ; 
** the lamp burns dim as in a bridal chamber.”’ 

** Tt anticipates its office,’ replied another male 
voice, with a laugh. ‘Is not your wedding-day 
fixed '”’ 

** Not yet; inthe course of next week, perhaps,”’ 
answered the first speaker, striding up and down 
the apartment. 

“6 2 are in small haste,’’ returned his compan- 
ion, * to enjoy what all envy you. Never did I 
behold beauty more divine and captivating.”’ 

‘* Beautiful she certainly is,’ was the reply ; 
“but what is woman’s beauty! The vision of a 
day ; snow, sullied and dispelled in a night.” 

‘** You are in exceeding good humor,” said the 
friend of this morose and moralizing bridegroom. 

A pause ensued, during which Federico’s heart 
beat so strongly that he thought its throbbings must 
surely be audible through the slight barrier separ- 
ating him from the speakers. A servant brought 
lights, and a slender bright ray shot through a small 
opening in the tapestry, previously unobserved by 
the student. Applying his eye to the crevice, he 
obtained a view of the apartment, and of the per- 
sons whose conversation he had overheard. One 
of these wore a uniform glittering with embroidery ; 
the other was dressed in black, with several stars 
and orders on his breast. Both were in the middle 
period of life ; the one in uniform was the youngest 
and most agreeable looking ; the dark features of 
the other were of a sombre and unpleasing cast. 

The servant left the room, and the man in black 
suspended his walk, and paused opposite his friend. 

* You had something to communicate t”’ he said 
in @ suppressed voice. 

“Are we secure from listeners'’’ asked the offi- 
cer, in French. 

** Entirely ; and doubly so if we speak French. 
Rosaura herself, did she overhear us, would be 





none the wiser.’’ 
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** Count,’ said the soldier, ‘* I sincerely wish you 
joy of this marriage.”’ 

“A thousand thanks! But with equal sincerity 
I tell you that | am heartily weary of such congrat- 
ulations. In marrying, one gives and takes. I give 
Rosaura my name and rank, titles and dignities, 
honors and privileges.”’ 

‘And you take your lovely ward and a rich es- 
tate. A fair exchange, excellency. J can only 
say that the world wonders at the delay of so suit- 
able a union, and even inclines to the belief that a 
certain disinclination——”’ 

“The world is greatly mistaken, interrupted 
the count. ‘I ardently love Rosaura, and I have 
his majesty’s consent to the marriage. But what 
a fool men take me for, if they suppose——” he 
stopped short, and tossed his head with a scornful 
smile. 

‘* Well?” said the officer. 

** Solve the riddle yourself.” 

‘*T understand! Your position is uneasy, the 
future dark, the decisive moment at hand. With 
one’s feet on a voleano, one is little disposed to en- 
joy a honeymoon.”’ 

‘* But when the mine explodes, and one is tossed 
into the air, it is pleasant to fall in the soft lap of 
love, there to forget one’s wounds.”’ 

‘* Bravo! But what if the lap refuse to receive 
the luckless engineer?” 

“‘Amigo!” replied the count—‘* I thought you 
knew me better. Under all circumstances, Rosaura 
remains mine. For myself, I have trained and nur- 
tured this fair and delicate plant, and to me, as the 
gardener, it belongs.”’ 

** She loves you, then?” 

** Loves me’ What a question! Of course she 


does. She has grown up with the idea that she is 


to be my wife. Her heart is pure and unblemished 
as a diamond ; it shall be my care to keep it so.”’ 

** You fear rivals.”’ 

‘Fear!’ repeated the count, a smile flitting 
over his dark countenance. ‘* But we trifle precious 
time. What have you to tell me?” 

‘* Something important to our cause,’’ replied the 
officer, drawing nearer to his companion. ‘ But 
first, how goes it yonder?’ 

He pointed with his finger in the direction of the 
closet. Federico instinctively started back, but 
again applied his eye to the loophole on hearing the 
count’s answer. ‘I have just come thence,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and must soon return. The hand of death 
is upon him—in vain would he parry the blow. 
Still the struggle is a hard one ; he persists in dis- 
crediting his danger, and will abandon none of his 
habits. But the remorseless tyrant is there, soon 
to claim him for his own.”’ 

** Then we must take our measures without de- 
lay,”’ said the officer. 

** They are already taken,’’ was his companion’s 
quiet answer. 

** Your colleagues are agreed *”’ 

** Fully o 

** And now?” 

‘* Read that,’’ said the count, taking a large 
folded paper from a portfolio, and spreading it 
before his friend, who devoured its contents with 
every demonstration of extreme surprise. 

** His handwriting! his signature!’’ he cried. 
‘*A revocation, annihilating the shameless intrigues 
and machinations of years! Now, Heaven be 
praised, our country and religion—the faith, honor, 
and dignity of Spain are rescued! How was it 
obtained? How possible’ My noble friend, you 
are indeed a great statesman !”’ 


| State. 
| your acts be speedy and decided, for it might well 
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‘* Take this priceless document,’’ calmly replied 
the count; ‘* convey it to your master. Only in his 
hands it is entirely safe. The future welfare of 
Spain, the salvation of us all, is suspended to its 
seal. That I obtained it,’’ he continued, his voice 
sinking to a whisper, ‘‘is the work of Providence. 
Daring the last two days, he has had spasms and 
fainting fits that have weakened his mind and ener- 
gies. The secret is well kept, and without the 
palace gates nought is known of these dangerous 
symptoms. In such moments of agony and depres- 
sion, the weary soul recalls the past, and trembles 
for the future. Then, in vivid colors, I placed be- 
fore him the confusion and unhappiness, and infer- 
nal mischief, to which his deplorable decision must 
give rise; 1 urged the injustice he had committed, 
the sin that would lie at his door ; and showed how, 
almost before his eyes had closed, the work he had 
achieved, at peril to his soul, would sink and erum- 
ble in an ocean of blood and tears. Alcudia sup- 
ported me ; the others chimed in; this document 
was ready, and——he signed.” 

‘*And now we have got it,”’ cried the officer tri- 
umphantly, ‘* we will hold it fast with hands and 
teeth. ion long, think you, may he still live ?’’ 

** Castillo says not more than two days, and that 
he will hardly regain the full use of his intellects.’’ 
The eyes of the conspirators met; for a moment 
they gazed at each other, and then broke into a 
smile. 

** Well,”’ said the officer, ‘‘ 1 came commissioned 
to assure you special favor and high reward, but, 
by my honor asa soldier, no gain or recompense 
can worthily requite such service as yours.”’ 

‘* For me little can be done,”’ replied the count. 
‘My desires tend to a peaceful existence in the 
arms of my young wife, far removed from cares of 
Such is the reward I promise myself. Let 


happen that ” his brow contracted into deeper 
folds, and his voice assumed a discordant harshness 
—*‘T have decimated the ranks of the scoundrels, 
but enough yet remain to give much trouble. Take 
sure measures, and muster your resources. You 
will need them all.” 

** Fear not,” replied the confident soldier. ‘* We, 
too, have been active, and have good and steady 
friends. At a word, the Realista volunteers and 
the trusty Agraviados fly to their arms. Roma- 
gosa, Caraval, Erro, Gonzalez, and the venerable 
Cyrillo, still live. ‘The guards are for us. So are 
the civil authorities and captains-general of eleven 
provinces. Let the moment come, and you will 
see that, with this document in our hand, all is 
done. Confidence for confidence,’ he continued. 
** Read this list of names. It contains those of our 
most approved friends, and will reassure you as to 
the chances of the future.” 

He handed a paper to the count, who, barely 
looking at it, said thoughtfully — 

‘* Leave it with me till to-morrow. At the criti- 
cal moment, it will be of immense weight with 
many waverers. “Tis late; in a few minutes I 
must go out. Place me at the feet of your gracious 
master, and tell him he will have no more faithful 
subject than his humble slave.’’ 

** Will you see him?” said the officer, gently. 
His companion shook his head. 

‘* °T were not wise,” he replied. ‘‘ The time is 
not yet come. When it arrives, I shall be the first 
to bend knee before him. Be watchful, prudent, 
and prompt. Yet one word. You have confided 
somewhat in that fellow Regato. Trust him not 
too far. I deem him atraitor. Let him be proved 
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such, and he shall not escape the rope he has long 
deserved. And now farewell!” 

The two men — and, as the count returned 
from the door, Federico heard a rustling of silks 
that materially increased the rapidity of his heart’s 


pulsations. ; 

““ My fair bride!’’ gallantly exclaimed his ex- 
cellency, ‘‘ I am enchanted to see you. How love- 
ly you look, Rosaura! and how deeply I regret that 
important affairs leave me but a few moments to de- 
vote to you.”’ 

“Tt would seem,”’ said the lady, with cold sever- 
ity, ‘that your excellency has converted my poor 
a nt into an audience-chamber.”’ 

**A thousand pardons, dear Rosaura,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘A particular friend craved a short inter- 
view.” 

** Tt is late,’’ said the lady, pointedly. 
your excellency a good night.”’ 

“ What !”’ cried the count, impatiently. 
dismiss me thus '”’ 

** 1 am indisposed to-night.” 

** You are a cruel tyrant, Rosaura.”’ 

*T, excellency’ They say worse things of 


‘© T wish 


* You 


you.” 

‘© Who, and what ?”’ 

** No matter. May your excellency live a thou- 
sand years !’’ 


** With you, Rosaura,’’ replied the count, as- 
suming an air of tenderness which, as Federico 
thought, sat supremely ill upon him, and endeavor- 
ing to take her hand. She drew it quickly back. 

‘* Veremos, excelencia. We shall see.”’ 

‘*The devil take the excellency!’’ cried the 
count, losing all self-command, and stamping an- 
grily with his foot. Rosaura curtsied low. 

** You forget my rights over you, Rosaura. I 
came to tell you that in a few days, as I hope, my 
dearest wishes will be accomplished.”’ 

‘* We shall see, excellency,’’ repeated the pro- 
voking beauty. 

The count stepped up to her, and said, with his 
sullen smile, “ toa rejoice not at it, Rosaura.’’ 

** No,’’ was her laconic reply. 

** You love me not?’’ 

Love you, excellency? a great statesman like 
you! Certainly not, excellency.”’ 

“1 grieve to hear it, my beautiful bride; but, 
fortunately, love often comes with marriage. You 
shall learn to love me, Rosaura. Our existence 
shall be a happy and envied one. You detest state 
affairs : I will leave them, and devote myself solely 
to you. Far from the capital, we will lead a pas- 
toral life, amidst myrtles and meadows, flocks and 
pe seen in all the sweet tranquillity of a terres- 
tria : ” 


Whether sketched in jest or in earnest, this pic- 
ture of rustic felicity had evidently few charms for 
Rosaura, at least in the companionship proposed. 
Suddenly she stepped up to the count, took his 
hand, looked full into his dark, serious countenance, 
and laughed aloud and most musically. 

aa hat do I hear, excellency ?’”’ she exclaimed ; 
** you in myrtle groves and smiling meadows—you 
leading a shepherd’s tranquil life! Oh, ye saints! 
he a shepherd in the Alpuxarras. Ah! the flocks 
would fly and scatter themselves, when they beheld 
the gloomy lines upon your brow. Where are 
sheep to be found who would be tended by that en- 
Fs creme -onay Where could you find repose! 
Is there a place free from the echoes of the curses 
that martyred liberals have heaped upon you? 
Where is the domestic hearth around which would 
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not range themselves the spectres of the wretches 
who, at your command, have been blotted from the 
book of life? Count, I shudder at the thought! 
Holy Mother of God! is that the happy future you 
would compel me to share? No, no, never! though 
the garrote were to encircle my neck, as it did that 
of the unhappy lady at Granada, who refused to 
betray her husband, and whom you sent to the seaf- 
fold in his stead’? Has she never appeared to your 
excellency, cold and pale, and with sightless eyes* 
For Quito’s treasures would I not behold her—her 
and the whole ghastly train ; hundreds, ay, hundreds 
of them, in the long, black-bordered shrouds, and 
the barefooted friars, with their fearful misericordia! 
Mercy, mercy, excellency! with me would come 
the evil spirits, and a thousand——but, good night, 
good night, excellency.’’ 

With a graceful movement of hand and head she 
glided from the room. The count attempted not 
to detain her. He stood motionless, his hand thrust 
into his breast, and followed her with his eyes in 
mute astonishment. 

** The silly child !”’ he at last murmured. ‘“ But 
how lovely she is! I, whom all fear—even ne,” 
he emphatically added—* I almost quail before her 
mad petulance. Well, well!’’ he continued, after 
a pause, “‘ the priest first, and discipline afterwards. 
A man who has bowed and broken so many stub- 
born spirits, will hardly be vanquished by the hu- 
mors of a wilful girl. Good night, my lovely bride. 
‘We shall see,’ you said; and assuredly we wall 

He took his hat, and was about to leave the 
room, when, by an inadvertent movement, Feder- 
ico let fall his poniard. The count was quick of 
hearing, and the noise, slight as it was, drew his 
attention. He turned sharply towards the spot 
where the student was concealed. 

** What was that?” he cried. ‘‘ Something fell 
in the closet. Have we listeners here ?”’ 

For an instant he hesitated ; then, taking one of 
the massive silver candlesticks, he stepped briskly 
to the closet, and was almost knocked down by the 
door, which Federico pushed violently open. The 
waxlights fell to the ground ; like a winged shadow, 
the student sprang past the astonished count, 
reached the door before the latter recovered from 
his alarm, and would doubtless have got clear off, 
had he not, in hurry and ignorance, turned the 
wrong handle. The count grasped his coat-skirt, 
and pulled him back. 

** Scoundrel !’’ he cried. ‘* What do you here *t”’ 

For sole reply, Federico seized his assailant by 
the throat, and a struggle began, which, althoug 
speedily decided in favor of the active student, was 
destined to have most important results. The 
count was vigorous, and defended himself well. 
He had little opportunity of calling out, closely 
grappled as he was, but he dealt his antagonist 
more than one heavy blow. At last Federico 
dashed him to the ground, and disappeared from 
the room, leaving behind him one of his coat-skirts, 
torn off in the contest. In falling, the count’s 
head struck against a table, and he lay for a few 
seconds stunned by the shock. Recovering himself, 
he sprang to his feet, foaming with rage, his dark 
visage black with shame and anger. ‘‘ Seize him!”’ 
he cried, hurrying down the corridor. Twenty 
servants flew to p Be the order. But it was too 
late. The student passed like a fire-flash before 
the porter, and made good his escape from the 
house. ‘Follow him!” shouted the count—‘‘a 





hundred ounces for his captor !”’ 


And, stimu!ated 
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by this princely reward, the eager domestics ran 
like hounds after a deer, on the track of the student, 
who soon heard the shouts of his enemies, and the 
shrill whistle of the serenos, around and on all sides 
of him. 

Although panting from his brief but violent strug- 
gle with the count, Federico traversed with extreme 
swiftness several streets and squares, until want of 
breath at last compelled him to a moment's pause. 
He looked around, and observed the locality. Be- 
fore him lay the massive buildings of the royal pal- 
ace, favored by whose shadow he continued his 
flight, now up-hill. But the numbers of his pur- 
suers, their intimate knowledge of the ground, and 
of the short cuts and by-lanes, gave them a great 
advantage ; and, to his dismay, he found himself so 
closely and accurately followed, that capture ap- 
peared inevitable. 

** Had I but my knife,’ he exclaimed aloud, 

ausing in despair, ‘‘ 1 would keep them off or die! 
Fool that I have been! Sentries on all sides! 
They have taken alarm! What can I do?” 

**Go to Ciudad Real, if not too late,” said a 
man, wrapped in a cloak, and wearing a small 
three-cornered hat, who suddenly stepped from be- 
hind a massive stone column, close to where the 
student stood. 

Federico at once recognized the speaker. 

‘* For God’s sake, Geronimo!”’ he cried, “ assist 
me in this strait. If they catch me, 1 am lost. 
And hark! yonderthey come! I hear the baying 
of the menial pack. On all sides the way is barred.” 

Geronimo seized Federico’s hand, and hurried 
him behind the pillar. ‘* There is only one chance,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ muffle yourself in my cloak, take my 
hat, assume a stoop, and walk slowly, like an old 
man ” 


** What is your plan?”’ cried the student. 


** Ask no questions. 
see yonder door ?”’ 

** Of the palace?”’ 

** Go in there.”’ 

** Into the palace 

**Of course. Look neither right nor left; cross | 
the first court to the great portal. There await me. 
Quick, quick—here they come!’’ And he pushed 
him away. 

Not without doubt and disquietude did Federico 
obey the orders of the old man, who displayed in 
his conjuncture, a promptitude and decision rare at 
his age. But the student had no alternative. 
Wrapped in Regato’s cloak, and feigning a feeble 
gait, he passed slowly and unquestioned before the 
soldiers of the royal guard. This impunity in a 
palace where the strictest watch and ward were 
usually kept, was an enigma to Federico; and he 
was still more puzzled, when, whilst waiting at the 
portal, several persons, shrouded like himself in 
dark cloaks, passed before him, greeting him as 
they went with a muttered ‘‘ buenas noches,”’ and 
disappeared in the corridors of the palace. At last 
came Geronimo. He had provided himself in the 
interval with another cloak. His appearance was 
an immense relief to the student. 

**Are they gone!’’ said Federico. ‘‘ May I 
venture out ¢”’ 

‘* Thank the saints that you are here !’’ replied 
Geronimo. ‘ And now, tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

Federico told his adventures; and old Regato 
listened to the narrative with marks of the strong- 
est interest. Now he nodded his head, then beat 
the ground with his heel, or threw back his cloak 


Do as I bid you. Do you 


1”? 
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and gesticulated with his arms. When he heard 
what the count had said of him and of his probable 
fate, he laughed heartily. ‘ Bah!’ said he; 
‘* threatened men live long. I have had hotter 
broth cooked for me, and cooled it with my breath. 
I hope to die in my bed, like a good Christian ; and 
as for my chance of a rope, | would not change 
with his excellency. The infernal schemer! 1°}! 
pay him off now. Madre de todas gracias ! had we 
but the list of the conspirators, what a blow might 
be struck !”’ 

** The list!’’ repeated Federico. “ Stay, let me 
remember !’’ and, plunging his hand into his pocket 
he pulled out a torn paper. ‘* When I threw the 
man down, this remained sticking between my 
waistcoat and neckcloth, where he had grappled 
me. I noticed it when I got outside, and thrust it 
into my pocket.’’ 

Without listening to this explanation, Geronimo 
seized the paper, and, by the light of a lamp under 
the portal, examined it with eager curiosity. At 
sight of its contents, a savage joy sparkled in his eye. 

** Ah, maldito !”’ he exclaimed with a laugh of 
triumph ; ‘* we have you now. Federico, the rose- 
colored lady is ten times more surely yours, than 
if you had remained in the closet and his excellency 
had not discovered you. Follow, and be silent. 
Whatever happens, not a word till I bid you; then 
speak boldly, and tell what you know.”’ 

Through winding corridors, up and down stairs, 
along galleries where sentries stood like statues, 
Geronimo led the way, until he reached a room 
whose door was opened by a gigantic lackey in the 
gaudy royal livery. Federico, who followed close 
upon his heels, suddenly found himself in the pres- 
ence of a number of men, for the most part elderl 
and of grave respectable aspect, who stood in noes | 
knots about the apartment, or sat at tables on which 
were wine and refreshments, conversing in a low 
tone. Amongst these a hum of interest arose on 
Regato’s entrance ; and under cover of the atten- 
tion he attracted, his companion passed unnoticed. 

It at once flashed upon Federico, that he had pen- 
etrated into that notorious Camarilla or secret 


‘council of King Ferdinand VII., so much speken 


of, so often cursed and scoffed at, so greatly feared, 
and justly hated. This was the cringing and per- 
nicious conclave, of whose vile proceedings so many 
tales were told; these were the men, of all ranks 
and classes, who poured into the jealous despot’s 
ear the venom of calumny and falsehood ; these the 
spies and traitors who, by secret and insidious de- 
nunciations, brought sudden arrest and unmerited 
punishment upon their innocent fellow-citizens, and 
who kept the king advised of all that passed in 
Madrid, from the amorous intrigues of a grocer’s 
wife, to the political ones concerted in the cabinet 
of the Infante Don Carlos. 

The student's first uneasiness at finding himself 
upon such new and perilous ground, vanished when 
he saw that he was wholly unheeded. He remem- 
bered to have heard that persons once admitted to 
the Camarilla, and honored by the king’s confidence, 
were at liberty to return when they thought fit, at 
short or long intervals ; and thus it might well hap- 
pen that some of the members were unknown to 
each other. And on that night, these illicit coun- 
sellors of majesty were evidently predccupied with 
some pressing and important matter. They crowd- 
ed round Regato, took his arm, seized him ty the 
button, whispered so eagerly, and questioned him 
so fast, that the little man lost all patience. 

** Hands off, gentlemen!’’ he cried. ‘ Which 
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of you will buy me a new coat when you have torn 

minet ’T is true that this morning our gracious 

lord the king was very ill; but I hear that he is 

now better; and by the grace of our blessed lady, 

he will rejoice his humble and loving slaves, and 

dispel their deep anxiety, by the sunshine of his 
” 


resence. 

’ ‘The words had scarce left Geronimo’s lips, when 
the opening of a side-door proved the signal for a 
respectful silence in the apartment. The whole 
assembly bowed profoundly, and preserved that 
posture, although no cause was yet apparent for 
such extraordinary greeting. At last one showed 
itself, in the person of a man who tottered slowly 
and feebly into the room, supported on the arms of 
two attendants, his livid and bloated countenance 
distorted by a smile as painful to behold as if com- 
pelled by thumbserews. The face of the new- 
comer, who nodded in reply to the humble saluta- 
tion of the Camarilla, might once have been hand- 
some, but he could never have been intellectual or 
prepossessing, and now it was hideously cadaver- 
ous and ghastly. ‘The features were those charac- 
terizing a well-known family, world-renowned for 
the high places it has filled, rather than for the vir- 
tues or abilities of its members. The eyes were 
sunk deep in their sockets, the straight, scanty 
black hair shaded a brow blue and transparent 
from disease ; the tall person and once well-formed 
limbs were swollen and unwieldy. The sick man’s 
dress would have suited some plain burgher of 
Madrid, taking his ease in his summer-house : it 
consisted of a light nankeen jacket, a white neck- 
cloth knotted loosely round the throat, linen trou- 
sers, and large shoes. He seemed scarcely able to 
set foot to ground, and the agony each step occa- 
sioned him betrayed itself in spasmodic twitchings 
of the nerves and muscles. Still there was a vio- 
lent effort of the will to conceal the pangs that 
racked the enfeebled frame ; a fruitless attempt, by 
the assumption of smiling ease and rious conde- 
scension, to hide, even from himself, the approach 
of that equalizing hour when human greatness and 
human misery sink to one level. 

The sick man propped himself against a table, 
beside which stood an easy-chair, and with an 
affable wave of his hand, addressed the company. 

** Good evening, sefiores!"’ he said: ‘‘ we have 
felt ourselves somewhat unwell, and our careful 
physician Castillo, as also our trusty Grijalva, was 
solicitous on our account. But we would not put 
off this meeting. We love to meet our good 
friends, and are not to be kept from them by slight 
bodily inconvenience. Men fancy us more ailing 
than we are. You can refute such reports. What 
say you, Mexas—and you, Salcedo? Is our as- 
pect so very sickly! We know that many build 
hopes upon our death ; but they are mistaken, and 
by our lady, they shall be disappointed.”’ 

“*God preserve our gracious lord a thousand 
years !’’ exclaimed several voices. 

** An example should be made,” said the man 
appealed to as Salcedo, “‘ of the traitors who dare 
spread lying reports concerning the royal health.”’ 

** "Tis too true,’ observed another, ‘‘ that such 
rumors are used to the most criminal ends.’ 

** We will sit down,” said the sick monarch. 
And with the assistance of his attendants, he de- 
posited his exhausted person in the elbow-chair. 
“* Drink, my friends, and tell me the news. Give 
me a cigar, good Castillo. Sefior Regato, how 
goes it? What is new in our fair city of Madrid?” 

** Little is heard,’’ replied Geronimo, “ save 
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lamentations for the indispcsition of our beloved 
master.”’ 

‘*The good people!’’ exclaimed Ferdinand. 
** We will have care of their happiness.” 

** And yet,’’ said a little old man with a “ounte- 
nance of repulsive ugliness, ‘‘ there be reprobates 
who laugh whilst all true and faithful subjects weep. 
There is my neighbor, the merchant Alvaro. Yes- 
terday he married his daughter to a young noble- 
man, Don Francisco Palavar, who claims relation- 
ship with the Marquis of Santa Cruz. The wed- 
ding-guests were numerous ; they sang and danced, 
and rejoiced beyond measure. Sefor Alvaro, said 
I, are you not ashamed to be so joyous at such a 
time? ‘Friend,’ was his answer, ‘let the times 
wag—they are certainly bad enough, but must soon 
change. All things have an end. We rejoice in 
hopes of a better future.’ ’’ 

‘** The wretch !’’ exclaimed another of the Cam- 
arilla. ‘*1 know him well; he was always a 
negro.”” 

‘* A knave grown grey in the sins of the exalta- 
dos,”’ eried a third. 

‘* He must be looked to,’’ said the sick king. 
** Salcedo, what have you to tell?” 

‘*T have gathered intelligence,’’ replied Salcedo, 
‘*from an equerry of a certain illustrious personage.”’ 
He paused, and looked meaningly at the king, 
whose brow contracted, and whose lips muttered a 
well-known name. ‘‘ The equerry,”’ Salcedo said, 
*‘tattled of great bustle and many visits at his 
master’s palace. For days past its court-yard had 
been filled with carriages, bringing generals, min- 
isters, dignitaries of the church, and many officers, 
chiefly of the royal guard.”’ On hearing this a 
feverish and uneasy flush reddened Ferdinand’s 
pale countenance, and his dim eyes glared angrily. 

‘** T know them,” he said, ‘‘ the old conspirators, 
the Catalan volunteers, the agraviadvs. Why 
have I not heard this sooner? But I will take 
order with them. Ha, Tadeo!—you there? Why 
has this been kept from me?”’ 

Uttering these last words, the king looked direct- 
ly at the spot where Federico stood. So, at least, 
it seemed to the student, who, much confused, 
and apprehensive of discovery, averted his eyes 
from the royal gaze. But his embarrassment was 
exchanged for consternation, when he beheld, in the 
person addressed by Ferdinand as Tadeo, his recent 
antagonist, the affianced of Rosaura. The count, 
who stood at his elbow, gave him but one look, 
but that one comprised everything—astonishment, 
anger, hatred, confidence of power, and a fixed de- 
termination of revenge. A chill came over the poor 
student, and he debated in his mind whether to 
rush from the room, or to fall at the. king’s feet and 
reveal all he knew. His first surprise over, and 
seeing that Don Tadeo took no further notice of 
him, he thought it wisest to follow Geronimo’s di- 
rections and remain quiet. 

** My gracious liege,”’ said Tadeo to the king, 
with his usual gloomy decision of manner, ‘‘ it was 
unnecessary to importune your majesty by such re- 
ports, seeing that they are merely lying devices of 
the evil-disposed. And even were it true that 
many visits are paid to that palace, its master has 
right and reason to receive them, without s 

By an impatient gesture the king interrupted the 
speaker. 

“Tt needs but to name the visitors,” said Re- 
gato, with a quick a glance at Tadeo. ‘* Eguia 
is one of them; San Juan, O'Donnell, Moreno, 
Caraval, are others.” 
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** Has it not been remarked,”’ said Mexas, with 
a sarcastic smile, ‘‘ that in the apartments of a 
certain illustrious lady, meetings are also held, to 
which repair the Dukes of San Lorenzo and Fer- 
nando, Martinez de la Rosa, Cambronero, and 
many others! What can be said against that?” 

A dead silence followed this bold remark: all 
knew well who the illustrious Jady was who thus 
assembled round her the leaders of the liberals. 
Suddenly the ominous pause was broken by the 
voice of Federico, to whom Regato had made a 
sign, significant, although barely perceptible. 

“Don Tadeo,’’ cried the audacious student, his) 
mellow, manly tones ringing through the apartment, 
‘is a traitor to his king. This very night he de- | 
livered an all-important document to an agent of the | 
Infante Don Carlos.”’ 

These words were an electric shock to the Cama- | 
rilla. The king started, and showed symptoms | 
of extraordinary agitation. ‘*‘ Whatis that! Who! 
says that!’ he cried, rising from his chair with the | 
vigor of sudden excitement. ‘* Who knows of the 
document! where is it! Seize him—he shall ex- | 
plain—confess !”’ 

** Seize the scoundrel,”’ cried Tadeo, ‘* who has 
dared intrude himself hither.”’ 

**My guards! my guards!’’ cried the king, his 





eyes rolling wildly, his features frightfully con- 
vulsed. ** Where is the paper! Tadeo, I will have 
it back! Ha! what is this! mercy! blessed vir- 
gin, mer——!*’ The word was unfinished; and 


Ferdinand, doubly tortured by bodily pain and 
mental anguish, fell back into the arms of his 
physician. 

; ** The king is dead !’’ exclaimed Tadeo. ‘‘ Help 
here !”’ 

The Camarilla crowded round Ferdinand, who lay 
without sense or motion. ‘‘ What is it, Sefior Cas- 
tillo?’? said Tadeo. The physician let fall his pa- 
tient’s wrist. 

‘*A sudden paroxysm, your excellency,” he 
replied in a low voice. ‘* It was to be apprehended 
—all is over !”’ 

The count turned away, and his eye fell upon 
Federico, who, seeing resistance useless, stood 

assive in the custody of several of the Camarilla. 
Vith a vindictive frown, Tadeo pulled open the 
student’s cloak, and pointed to his skirtless coat. 

** You cannot deny it,”’ he said. ‘‘ The proof of 
your guilt isin my possession. Who is the fellow ?”’ 

Geronimo Regato stepped forward and stared in 
the student’s face. 

‘* What!” cried he, “‘is not that Don Federico, 
the young advocate, well known in the coffee-houses 
as a virulent exaltado, a determined scoffer, a prop- 
agator of atrocious doctrines t”’ 

“T thought as much,”’ said the count. ‘* None 
but such an unprincipled scoundrel would dare to 
act the spy in the very palace. Call the guard, and 
away with him to prison. Let this man be securely 
ironed,’’ he added, to the soldiers who now entered ; 
** and Jet none have speech of him.” 

The order was promptly obeyed. A very brief 
space elapsed before Federico found himself in a 
narrow dungeon, stretched on damp straw, with 
manacles on hands and feet. In total darkness, 
and seated despondingly upon his comfortless couch, 
the events of the evening appeared to him like some 
frightful nightmare. But in vain did he rub his 
eyes and try to awake from his imaginary sleep ; 
the terrible reality forced itself upon him. He 
thought of Rosaura, the original cause of his mis- 
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indeed a woman, or some demon in angel’s form, 
sent to lure him to destruction. Of Geronimo, too, 
he thought with feelings of inexpressible bitterness. 
He, the friend in whom he had placed such implicit 
reliance, to betray him thus ; for his own advantage, 
doubtless, and to draw his own head out of the 
noose! There were none, then, to whom he could 
now look for succor. The king was dead ; his suc- 
cessor, the apostolical ruler, the partisan and de- 
fender of the inquisition, whose name, for years 
past, had been the rallying-cry of the disaffected, 


/owed his crown to the powerful Tadeo whom the 


student had offended and ill-treated, whose love he 
had dared to cross, whose revenge he must now 
encounter. Federico felt that his fate was sealed. 
Already he heard, in imagination, the clank of pon- 
derous fetters in the dismal halls of the inquisition ; 
already he saw the terrible machines—the screws 
and weights, the ladder and iron couch, and felt 
the burning sulphur, as it was dropped hissing upon 
his naked flesh by the masked and pitiless execu- 
tioner. He thought of Arguelles, the divine, whom 
he had seen an animated corpse, his limbs crushed 
and distorted by similar tortures; and in spite of 
his natural courage, a shudder came over him as he 
heard the bars of his dungeon door withdrawn, and 
the heavy bolts shot back into their sockets. The 
a instant he closed his eyes, dazzled by a glare 
of light. 

When he redpened them, the count, or Tadeo, 
whichever was his most fitting appellation, stood 
before him. With the courage of pride and despair, 
Federico boldly met his searching gaze. For some 
moments they looked at each other in silence, 
broken at last by Tadeo. 

‘‘T come to question you,”’ he said: ‘‘ answer 
truly, and your captivity may be very brief. De- 
ceive me, and your life shall be yet shorter. Your 
crimes shal] meet their just reward.”’ 

‘lam guilty of no crime,’’ retorted Federico. 
**T am the victim of circumstances.”’ 

‘And what are they?’’ eagerly inquired the 
count. 

Federico was silent. 

** Do you know me, sefior?’’ said the count. 

** No,”’ was the reply. 

‘* Beware, then, lest you learn to know me too 
well. What did you, concealed in yonder closet? 
Where is the paper you robbed me of! Who ad- 
mitted you into the house? Do you belong toa 
secret society’! Were you sent as aspy! A dag- 
ger was found in the closet: did you come to as- 
sassinate me ?”’ 

He paused after each question, but Federico 
answered none of them, save the last, to which he 
replied by a stern negative. ‘* You had best con- 
fess,’’ resumed Tadeo. ‘If you are no political 
offender, if no criminal project led you where I 
found you, I pledge my word, sefior—and I pledge 
it only to what I can and will perform—you shall 
at once be released.” 

‘**] can say but this,’’ replied the prisoner; ‘it 
was not my object to overhear you: an accident 
conducted me where you discovered me, and I 
heartily regret that a casual noise betrayed my pres- 
ence.” 

‘* Ts that all you will say?’’ 

‘* All.” 

‘You know not with whom you deal,” cried the 
count. Then, lowering his voice, and with a smile 
that he strove to render amiable, ‘It was, per- 
haps, a love affair,”’ he said. ‘* Young man, which 
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Who introduced you into that apartment? Tell me 
this, satisfy me on a point that concerns myself per- 
sonally, and not only will 1 forget all, but remain 
your debtor.” 

Whilst thus he spoke, the count’s features ex- 

pressed very different sentiments from those an- 
nounced by his smooth and placable speech. In 
their convulsive workings, and in the savage fire of 
his eyes, jealousy and hatred were plainly to be 
read; he looked like a tiger about to spring upon 
its prey. 
‘* Sefior,”’ said Federico contemptuously, “ you 
waste time. If a lady did introduce me into your 
house, rest assured I am not base enough to reveal 
her name. From me you get no further answer. 
Do with me as you will. ) 3 this unhappy land, 
might is above right.” 

** Wretch!’’ exclaimed the count, fiercely ad- 
vaneing upon his undaunted captive; ‘‘ you have 
betrayed yourself. I will destroy you, knave, like 
an insect. A lady conceal you! hat audacious 
slander is thist’? He struggled with his rage, and 
mastering himself, resumed: ‘ It has been proved 
that you are the spy of a dangerous and treasonable 
association. Where is the paper you stole?’’ 

‘*] have no paper,”’ replied Federico, “ and will 
answer no more questions. I am in your power ; 
do — worst.”” 

he count stepped to the dungeon door, and 
summoned two men in waiting outside. Whilst 
one of them searched Federico, closely examining 
each pocket and fold of his dress, but without dis- 
eovering the much-coveted document, the other 
listened respectfully to the count, who gave him in- 
structions in a low voice. His last words, which 
reached the ear of the student, were not calculated 
to reassure him as to the future. ‘* Be it so,”’ said 
Don Tadeo. ‘‘The necessary warrant shall at 
once be made out, and then—despatch.”’ And 
with a vindictive glance at his prisoner, he left the 
prison, 

It was some consolation to the unfortunate Fe- 
derico, when again in dismal solitude, and with the 
prospect of a cruel death before his eyes, to reflect 
on the firmness he had shown, and on the agony of 
jealous doubt he had inflicted on his rival. In his 
defenceless and desperate circumstances, such re- 
venge was doubly sweet ; and for a while he dwelt 
on it with pleasure. Then his thoughts took other 
direction, and an active and excited imagination 
transported him from that gloomy cell to the cham- 
ber of the beautiful cause of his misfortunes. She 
knelt before a crucifix, and wept and prayed for 
him. He heard her breathe his name, and invoke 
the saints to his assistance ; and in a transport of 
love and gratitude he extended his arms to clasp 
her to his heart. They were rudely checked by 
the chain that linked them to the wall. And now 
pale spectres flitted through the gloom, and grinned 
at him with their skeleton mouths, and murmured 
in his ear that he must die, and never again see her 
whose kiss was yet hot upon his lips. And the 
last ominous words and deadly look of his foe re- 
curred to him, chasing all hope. Who would miss 
him, the humble and friendless student; who in- 
quire where or how he had met his fate? Far 
greater than he, the wealthy, the titled, the power- 
ful, had met the fate he anticipated, at hangman’s 
hands, in the dark and silent recesses of Spanish 
dungeons. ‘To the long list of illustrious victims, 
he, an insignificant one, would be added unnoticed. 
And the remembrance of those who had preceded 
him, ennobling an ignominious death, gave Federico 








courage. ‘* Yes!’’ he exclaimed aloud. “I will 
die, as so many great and. good men have died 
before me! Would that I had done service to my 
poor oppressed country, something to deserve the 
tyrant’s hate! But for thee, Rosaura, will I gladly 
perish, and to thee only shall my last sigh be 
given.”’ 

His words yet echoed in the dungeon, when he 
heard steps at the door, and its fastenings again 
withdrawn. This time he doubted not it was his 
death-warrant and the executioner. Nerving him- 
self to endure the worst, he gazed sternly and 
steadily at his visitors. 

‘** That is he,’’ said the turnkey, to a tall, sullen- 
looking man. 

** Take off his chains,’’ was the answer; “ and 
you, sefior, follow me.” 

** Quick with your work,”’ cried Federico. ‘‘ Call 
your aids. 1 am prepared.” 

** Silence and follow !’’ harshly replied the stran- 
ger. ‘* Lucky for you if you are prepared for all.”” 

Without the dungeon stood a third man, muffled 
in ashort mantle. Federico shuddered. ‘ Another 
of the hangman brood!’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Lead 
on, I fear thee not!’’ The man followed without 
a word. After traversing several corridors, they 
ascended a lofty staircase. Behind each door Fe- 
derico fancied a torture chamber, or a garrote, but 
none of them revealed what he expected. At last 
his conductor paused. 

‘*Are you ready,”’ he said, ‘‘to appear before 
your Supreme Judge?” 

‘*T am ready,’’ Federico solemnly replied. 

** Then enter here.”’ 

The door opened, the student set foot across the 
threshold, and uttered a ery of surprise. Instead 
of the garrote, instead of racks and torturers, he 
beheld a gorgeous saloon, brilliantly lighted up 
with a profusion of wax tapers. Five or six men 
of distinguished mien and elegant appearance, with 
stars and orders upon their breasts, were grouped 
round a large carved chair, and looked curiously 
and expectantly at Federico. But he searcely ob- 
served them. Even on a lady of great beauty and 
majestic aspect, who sat in the chair, wrapped in a 
costly mantle of embroidered velvet, his attention 
was fixed but for an instant, for behind her stood 
another lady, somewhat pale and anxious-looking, 
but who yet bore so strong a resemblance to the 
cause of his sufferings, to her of the rose-colored 
robe, to Rosaura herself, that all the blood in his 
veins rushed to his heart. Her name hovered on 
his lips, and, forgetting everything but love and 
newly-revived hope, he was about to spring for- 
ward, and throw himself at her feet, when the lady 
in the chair addressed him. 

‘* Remain there, sefior,’’ she said with a smile 
and gracious movement of her head, as if she 
divined the impulse to which the impetuous student 
so nearly yielded. ‘* You have had strange adven- 
tures, I am told, within the last few hours. They 
will terminate happily for you, if you tell me the 
whole truth, and relate without reserve all that has 
occurred. Where have you passed this night? 
What took you to the house in which you were 
found hidden? What heard you there ?”’ 

‘* Sefiora,’’ replied Federico, respectfully, but 
firmly; ‘‘I have already preferred death to the 
revelation of a secret that is not mine. My resolu- 
tion is unchanged. I can answer no questions.” 

The lady cast a friendly and approving glance at 
the steadfast youth. 

‘“* Now, by our lady,’’ she said, turning to the 
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gentlemen around her, “‘ this is a chivalrous fidelity, 
nght pleasant to behold in these unchivalrous days. 
1 doubt not, young sir, that the lady of your affections 
will know how to repay it. But here are great 
interests at stake, and your excuse may not avail. 
You must relate all, truly and without reserve. 
And to remove your scruples, know that the secret 
you have so bravely kept is no longer one for any 
here present. Proceed !’’ 

A look from Rosaura confirmed this assurance, 
and without further hesitation, Federico told his 
adventures, and repeated the dialogue he had heard 
from the closet. At times the listeners seemed 
surprised ; at times they smiled, or looked signifi- 
cantly at each other, and spoke together in brief 
whispers. Twice had the student to tell his tale, 
and his words were taken down by one of the 
gentlemen presen:. ‘That done, the lady rose 
quickly from her chair, laid a hand upon his 
shoulder, and fixing her keen oy eyes search- 
ingly upon his face, pointed to the deposition. 

**Can you swear to that?” she cried. ‘Is it all 
truet Before God and his saints, did all pass as 
you have said? No word too much or too little? 
Saw you the document with your owneyes? Santa 
Madre! Is it possible’ Surely it cannot be; and 
— friends, what say yout What think you, 

uke of San Fernando, and you, Marquis of Santa 
Cruzt What says his Grace of San Lorenzo, and 
our discreet friend, Martinez de la Rosat No, I 
need not fear, whilst thus surrounded by the best and 
wisest in the land. Cambronero, advise us. How 
= we defeat the machinations of our crafty foes ?”’ 

The gentleman who had written down the depo- 
sition, raised his head, and Federico recognized the 
features of one renowned throughout Spain as a 
wise counsellor and learned lawyer. With surprise 
and respect the student gazed at the distinguished 
and illustrious persons he had just heard named. 

** Much. depends,”’ said Cambronero, “ on his 
majesty's health. If, unhappily, he departs this 
life without regaining consciousness, we must re- 
cover the surreptitiously obtained documeut at point 
of sword. No other course will then be open to us. 
Bat if, by God's gracious merey, the king’s senses 
return, not a moment must be lost in obtaining from 
his hand a revocation of the act. He must be told 
everything ; he must be shown how his confidence has 
been abused, and what base advantage has been taken 
of a momentary weakness. He must hear the wit- 
nesses whom Heaven has raised up for your majesty.” 

** Ha!” cried the lady, with an impatient and 
energetic gesture, ‘‘ you are right, Cambronero ; 
we must act! All that can be done, Christina will 
do. They shall not triumph by weakness of hers! 
Don Fernando still lives, can yet retract. He shall 
hear how they have labored to bring shame Upon 
his name ; shall learn the perfidy of those who have 
environed him with their snares! I go to tell him.” 

The queen left the room. ‘To me it seems, 
sefiores,”’ said Cambronero, a quiet smile playing 
on his shrewd features, *‘ that things have happened 
for the best, and that the result of all this is not 
doubtful, provided only the king be not already 
dead. The apostolicals have been active. Their 
creatures have worked their way even into the cabi- 
net and the Camarilla. The guards, the captains- 
general, and many officers of state are long since 
gained over. In all cases, on King Ferdinand’s 
death, a war is inevitable. The succession to the 
throne is a Gordian knot, to be cut only by the 
sword. The Infante will never yield his claim, or 
admit as valid the abrogation of the ancient Salic 
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law.* And doubtless the crown would be his’ 
were not the peaple and the spirit of the times op 
posed to him. e is re ie; the Spain of to- 
day is and must be progressive. The nation is 
uneasy ; it hates despotic government and the inqui- 
sition ; it ferments from north to south, from Portu- 
gal to the Mediterranean; but that fermentation 
would lack a rallying point without the decree 
which commands all to cling to Christina and her 
children, and repel the Infante. The partisans of 
Carlos have striven to obtain by craft what they 
could not hope to conquer by the strong hand, and 
they have succeeded in making a dying monarch 
revoke, in a moment of delirium or imbecility, that 
all-important act. The revocation is in the hands 
of the Infante; the Salic law is once more the law 
of the land, and Christina’s children are in their 
turn disinherited. And if it is impossible to restore 
the king to consciousness, I fear. - 

** What?” cried the Marquis of Santa Cruz. 

“That we are on the eve of a great revolution.” 

‘* Hush !”’ said the Duke of San Lorenzo, look- 
ing anxiously around him. ‘‘ These are dangerous 
words, my friend.”’ And his eye fell upon the 
handsome countenance of Martinez de la Rosa, who 
smiled thoughtfully. 

** Call it reform, Cambronero,”’ he said; ‘‘ wise 
pro of the times, moderate, cautious, adapted 
to the circumstances ; not rash, reckless, sweeping 
revolution.” 

The lawyer cast a keen glance at the former 
minister of the cortes. 

“Reform!” he cried. ‘‘ Ay, certainly; but 
what reform? Does Sefior de la Rosa mean such 
reform as he helped to bring about? I bid him be- 
ware: these are no times for trifling. Here we 
stand, but a few paces from the death-bed of a 
powerful prince. He fettered this revolution or re- 
form ; but, sefiores, it was only for a while and in 
appearance. Like the mole, it has labored and ad- 
vanced, surely and unseen. Happy for our king if 
he expires before the vanity of his efforts, and the 
inutility of the bloodshed and misery they have oc- 
casioned, are demonstrated ; before he learns that a 
principle never dies, though all the artillery of the 
world be brought to bear upon it. History judges the 
dead ; nations judge the living. Let us so act that 
we may stand with honor before both tribunals.” 

“The subject leads us too far,’’ said the poet 
and minister, rising from his chair and glancing at 
Federico, who, struck and delighted by Contee- 
nero’s words, gazed at him with expanded brow 
and flashing eyes. ‘* Let us beware of kindling 
fanaticism ; coolness and prudence are becoming to 
men, and, God knows, we need both.”’ 

He took Cambronero’s arm, and Jed him to the 
other end of the spacious apartment. The noble- 
men followed, and the conversation was resumed in 
a lower tone. So enthralling had been the inter- 
est with which Federico had listened to the words 
of these influential liberals, that for an instant he 
had neglected Rosaura, who stood nearly concealed 
behind the swelling cushions and high gilt back of 
the throne-like chair. Her beautiful face wore an 
anxious, inquiring expression, which seemed to re- 
proach him with forgetting her; but as he drew 
near, she smiled, and rays of love and hope broke 
from beneath her long dark lashes. And under 
the magic influence of those beaming eyes, Fe- 
derico’s doubts and fears vanished like frost before 
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mid-day sun, and were replaced by a transport of 
blissful emotion. 

“ Rosaura !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what unspeakable 
joy isthis! Strange, indeed, have been the events 
wd the night! The wonders of Arabian tales are 
realized. A moment ago, I awaited death in a 
dungeon; and behold, 1 am in a king's chamber, 
and at your feet, Rosaura. Explain these things, 
adored mistress of my heart! How do we thus 
meet* How came you hither?” 

** With our friend, Geronimo Regato,” replied 
the lady. 

“« The traitor !’’ indignantly exclaimed Federico. 
‘* No thanks to him if I escape with life.” 

“Judge not so hastily,’’ cried Rosaura: ‘ you 
know not all you owe Regato. From him I first 
heard your name. He was my confidant ; he knew 
my aversion to the detested man, who considered 
me already his own. My father, of an old family, 
although not of the highest nobility, was president 
of the Burgos Tribunal, and by commercial trans- 
actions in the time of the constitution, he acquired 
great wealth. My hated suitor is also sprung from 
the people. My father was his friend, and at one 
time had to thank his influence for escape from 

rsecution. Out of gratitude he promised him my 

and, and, dying a year ago, left him my guardian. 
In that capacity he administered my estates, and 
had me in his power. Bat, thanks to the virgin, I 
am at last free from his odious control.”’ 

She gazed tenderly at Federico, and held out her 
hand, which he covered with kisses. But she has- 
tily withdrew it, on becoming aware that their pro- 
ceedings were observed by the group of politicians. 

‘* Is this the time and place?’’ she said, with a 
smile of sweet confusion and arch reproach. ‘* And 
yet, Federico, best beloved, why should I feign 
indifference, or conceal that my heart is wholly 
yours?” 

** Angel!’ eried the enraptured student, trem- 
bling with ecstasy. 

‘**Hush!’? whispered Rosaura. ‘ Cambronero 
looks and laughs at us. Hear me, Federico. The 
decisive moment approaches; but I fear it not—I 
love and hope. It was Geronimo, disguised as a 
Gallego, who brought you to my abode ; Geronimo 
hates him whom we hate ; he knew me as a child, 
was my father’s friend, and loves us both. He 
spoke to me of you long before I saw you ; he told 
me the hour of your walks in the Prado. At the 
first glance I recognized you.” 

** And where is that singular man?” Federico 
inquired. 

** | know not, but doubtless at no great distance. 
This night, a few hours ago, I lay sleepless on my 
pillow, anxious for your fate, when a carriage 
pe atthe door. It was surrounded with guards 
and torch-bearers, and I was told that my presence 
was instantly required at the palace. y alarm at 
so untimely a summons was dissipated by the 
arrival of Geronimo. ‘ Fear nothing,’ he said: 
‘the hour of happiness is at hand. He whom you 
hate is vanquished. Federico is his conqueror.’’ 

**T his conqueror!’’ cried the student. And 
then, recalling all that had oceurred—* Strange 
destiny !’’ he continued. ‘ Yes, I now see that 
the secret intrigues of a dangerous and powerful 
man have been revealed by my means. But who 
is het I in vain conjecture.’ 

** You do not know him?” cried Rosaura, greatly 
astonished—** not know 1” She suddenly 
paused, for at that moment the door burst open, 
and the queen entered the room, in extreme haste 
and violent agitation. 








‘* His majesty is recovered,”’ she exclaimed, her 
voice shrill and quivering with contending emotions ; 
‘his swoon is over, God’s grace be thanked. I 
have spoken, my noble friends, and not in vain. 
The king will himself hear the witnesses. These 
young * must come with me. Call Geronimo 

egato. main here, Cambronero, and all of 
you ; I must see you again, I need your counsel— 
desert me not !”’ 

** When your majesty next honors us with your 
presence,” said Cambronero, bowing low, and 
raising his voice, ‘ it will be as queen regent of 
Spain.” 

Regato entered the room, and Federico rubbed 
his eyes in fresh astonishment. It was the same 
man in the dark mantle who had followed him from 
his dungeon to the queen’s audience chamber, and 
whom he had taken for an executioner. Gradually 
the mysteries of the night unravelled themselves. 
He understood that if Regato had accused him, it 
had been to avert suspicion from himself, and that 
he might work more effectually for both, by reveal- 
ing to the queen or to Cambronero what he had 
learned from Federico, and by placing before them 
the list of the conspirators. Musing upon this, 
and each moment more convinced of Geronimo’s 
wisdom and good faith, he followed the queen, 
who, with rapid step, led him and Rosaura through 
a suite of splendid apartments. Stopping before a 
door, she turned to the student. 

**Speak fearlessly,’ she said: ‘‘ suppress no 
word of truth, and reckon on my favor and protec- 
tion.” 

Federico bowed. The door turned noiselessly 
on its hinges, and the queen paused a moment as in 
anger and surprise, whilst a dark glow flushed her 
excited and passionate countenance. From the 
door a view was commanded of the whole apart- 
ment, which was dimly lighted, and occupied by 
several persons, standing in a half circle, round a 
bed placed near a marble chimneypiece. Upon 
this bed. propped by cushions into a half sitting 
posture, lay Ferdinand VII., his suffering features 
and livid complexion looking ghastly and spectral 
in the faint light, and contrasted with the snow- 
white linen of his pillow. A black-robed priest 
knelt at his feet, and mumbled the prayer for the 
dying ; Castillo the physician held his arm, and 
reckoned the slow throbs of the feeble pulse. At 
the bed-side sat a lady, her hands folded on the 
velvet counterpane, her large dark eyes glancing 
uneasily, almost fiercely, around the room—her 
countenance by no means that of a sorrowing and 
resigned mourner. 

‘*The document!” groaned the sick man, with 
painful effort; ‘‘the document, where is itt To 
your hands I intrusted it; from you I claim it back. 
Produce it instantly.”’ 

‘*My gracious sovereign,’’ replied the person 
addressed—and at the sound of that sinister voice, 
Federico felt Rosaura’s hand tremble in his—‘* my 
gracious sovereign, that paper, that weighty and 
important document, signed after wise, and long 
deliberation, cannot thus lightly be revoked by a 
momentary impulse.”’ 

‘** Where is it?’ interrupted the king angrily. 

“Tn the safest keeping.”’ 

‘* In the hands of the Infante,’’ cried the queen, 
entering the room, and approaching the bed. 

‘* Traitor !’’ exclaimed Ferdinand, making a vio- 
lent but fruitless effort to raise himself. ‘Is it thus 
you repay my confidence ?”’ 

‘“« Hear me, gracious sir,” cried Tadeo ; but his 


tongue faltered, and he turned deadly pale, for just 
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then he perceived Rosaura, Federico, and Regato 
standing at the door. 

** Hear these,”’ said the queen, placing her arm 
affectionately round her suffering husband, and 
bowing her head over him, whilst tears, real or 
feigned, of sympathy or passion, fell fast from her 
eyes. ‘* They have betrayed you, sire; they have 
abused your confidence ; they have conspired against 
me, against you, against your innocent children. 
Approach, Don Federico; speak freely and fear- 
lessly. You are under the safeguard of your king, 
who demands of you the entire truth.” 

“* Enough!” said Ferdinand; ‘*1 have read the 
young man’s deposition. Look at it, sir,” he 
added, to Tadeo, pointing to the paper, ** and deny 
it if you can.” 

Tadeo obeyed; as he read, his hand visibl 
shook, and at last he dropped the paper, and san 
upon his knee. 

**T cannot deny it,’’ he said, in a troubled voice, 
**but let your majesty hear my justification. | 
a permission to explain my conduct.” 

he little lady who sat beside the king’s bed 
sprang to her feet, her countenance flaming with 
wrath, and rushed upon the kneeling man. Unbri- 
dled rage flashed from her eyes, and distorted each 
feature of her face. 

** Traitor !”’ she cried, ‘* where is the document? 
what have you done with it? You stdle it, to 
deliver to men as vile and base as yourself! Trai- 
tor, produce it!” 

“Madam !”’ exclaimed the astonished object of 
this furious apostrophe. 

Fis remonstrance was cut short, for, quick as 
lightning, the ungovernable Iufanta raised her hand, 
and let it fall upon his face with such vigor and 
good will, that the minister, unprepared for so 
unwomanly an assault, staggered backwards, and 
narrowly avoided a fall. 

** Carlotta !’’ cried the queen, seizing her sister’s 
arm, and restraining her from further violence. 

‘** The villain! the traitor !’’ shrieked the Infanta, 
in tones that resounded through the palace. 

** Away with him from my sight!’’ cried Ferdi- 
nand, his voice growing fainter as he spoke. 
**The queen, whom I appoint regent during my 
illness, will decide upon his fate. I myself strip 
him of all offices and honors. Away with him, and 
forever! You are no longer my minister, Tavgo 
Catomarpe. Oh, God! what a bitter deception! 
He too! He too! By all the saints, he shall rue 
it. His treachery is my death-stroke !”” 

The king sank back like a corpse upon his cush- 
ions ; but presently recovered himself, and with all 





speed, before the assembled ministers, the extorted 
decree was annulled, the Pragmatic Sanction again 
declared in full force, and the queen nominated re- 
gent. Whilst this took pisee, Fodedios, unheeded 
in the bustle of such important business, remained 
like one entranced. It was Calomarde, then, the 
man whose ruthless hand had been so pitilessly 
stretched forth over the suffering land—it was the 
al}-powerful minister, the curse of Spain, the buteher 
of the noble Torrijos and his unhappy companions, 
whom he, the insignificant student, had cast down 
from his high state! The giant had succumbed 
before the pigmy ; the virtual ruler of the kingdom 
had fallen by the agency of one whom, a day pre- 
viously, he might with impunity have annihilated. 
Events so extraordinary, and of such rapid occur- 
rence, were hard to comprehend ; and Federico had 
scarcely convinced himself of their reality, when he 
received, a few hours afterwards, a summons to the 
queen’s presence. 

The morning sun shone into the royal apartment, 
revealing the traces of a sleepless night and recent 
agitation upon the handsome features of the newly- 
made regent. She received the student with a 
smile, and placed Rosaura’s hand in his. 

‘Fear nothing from Calomarde,’’ she said. 
** He has fled his well-merited punishment. Those 
sent for his arrest, sought him in vain. You are 
under my protection, Rosaura—and you also, Don 
Federico. You have established a lasting claim 
upon my gratitude, and my friendship shall never 
fail you.” 

It does not appear how long these fair promises 
were borne in mind by a queen whose word, since 
that time, has been far oftener pledged than re- 
deemed. Perhaps she thought she had acquitted 
herself of all obligations when, three months later, 
she honored with her presence the nuptials of Fe- 
derico and Rosaura, and with her own hand twined 
a costly wreath of brilliants through the sable ring- 
lets of the beautiful bride. And perhaps the young 
couple neither needed nor desired further marks of 
her favor; for they withdrew from Madrid to reside 
in happy retirement upon Rosaura’s estates. Ge- 
ronimo Regato went with them ; and for a while 
was their welcome guest. But his old habits were 
too confirmed to be eradicated, even by the influence 
of those he loved best. The atmosphere of a court, 
the excitement of political intrigue, were essential 
to his existence, and he soon returned te the capital. 
There, under a very different name from that by 
which he has here been designated, he played an 
important part in the stirring epoch that succeeded 
the death of Ferdinand the Well-beloved. 





The subjoined poem was recited not long since by 
the wit, poet, and vocalist, whose name it bears, at 
one of his Irish Evenings. The impression it made 
— the audience showed the power of its author to 
affect as well as to amuse. An Irishman is a natu- 
ral friend of America, and Mr. Lover, in these pa- 
thetic verses, gives expression to a feeling which 
— of his countrymen share.—N. Y. Evening 

ost. 


THE WAR-SHIP OF PEACE. 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


Sweet land of song, thy harp doth hang 
Upon the willows now, 

While famine’s blight and fever’s pang 
Stamp misery on thy brow ; 

Yet, take thy harp and raise thy voice, 
Though faint and low it be, 


And let thy sinking heart rejoice 
In friends still left to thee. 


Look out, look out across the sea 
That girds thy emerald shore, 

A ship of war is bound for thee, 
But with no warlike store ; 

Her thunder sleeps—’t is Mercy’s breath 
That wafis her o’er the sea, 

She goes not forth to deal out death, 
But bears new life to thee. 


bee Sanam hand can scarcely strike 

chords of grateful praise ; 

Thy plaintive tone is now unlike 
Thy voice of prouder days, 

Yet, even in sorrow, tuneful still 
Let Erin’s voice proclaim 

In bardic praise, on every hill, 





Columbia’s glorious name. 
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LABORERS AT THE SOUTH. 


[We copy the following from the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. It presents to our southern neighbors a 
problem which deserves their careful and calm attention. 
—We are not aware that this difficulty has occurred 
before. } 

Tue Tree seaninc Frvrr.—The occurrence 
mentioned in the annexed paragraph has a wider 
and deeper interest than usually belongs to ‘‘ trades 
union’? combinations, or associations of workmen 
for the purpose of coercing their employers. Such 
combinations have been frequent in France and 
England, and we have had some specimens of them 
in our own city. Here, however, the demand for 
labor is generally so abundant and so pressing that 
only under peculiar and temporary circumstances 
have well-disposed and industrious workmen any 
inducement or pretext for ‘standing out;’’ and 
when they do stand out it rarely happens that an 
accommodation is long retarded. 

But the combination of the Virginia laborers pre- 
sents a new feature ; supplying another and a strik- 
ing illustration of the remark we had occasion to 
make the other day, in aljlusion to the pertinacity 
with which the great question of slavery thrusts up 
its head at all times and in all places. The 
** strike’’ of these laborers appears to be in part for 
increase of wages, but it is evident that the wages 
question is not the question of vital moment between 
them and their employers. The real grievance is 
the dishonor thrown upon human labor by the con- 
tact with slavery, which we have before had occa- 
sion to notice as at once the most objectionable 
feature of the ‘‘ peculiar institution,” in an econom- 
ical point of view, and a probable instrument in 
working its extinction. That the essential point of 
the case lies in this is shown by the remarks of the 
Richmond papers, which make very light of the 
wages question, while they express themselves 
strongly in reference to the other. For instance 
the Richmond Whig, alluding to the conditions 
exacted by the workmen, says— 

“The most important of these conditions is one 
which cannot be for a moment tolerated in a slave- 
holding community, being nothing less than the as- 
sertion of a right to dictate to masters what species 
of labor they shall employ in their service—a right 
which, if conceded to those who now demand its 
acknowledgment, may and doubtless will be here- 
after asserted by others, until the entire control of 
the subject shall have been thus virtually transferred 
from the employers to the employees. It is proba- 
ble that this view of the subject had not presented 
itself to the minds of the heretofore orderly, indus- 
trious and worthy workmen at the Tredegar works, 
and that they have permitted their over-wrought 
feelings to carry them beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence and propriety. 

** Whether this be so or not, however, it is not less 
certain that the claim they set up, (as we told one 
of them personally a few days ago, who desired us 
to insert an article in vindication of their position, 
which we respectfully declined,) is wholly inad- 
missible in this latitude. The right of employers 
to select such kinds of Jabor as they may prefer, is 
one of which the law itself cannot deprive them— 
much less combinations of individuals, formed either 
for the purpose of intimidation, or with the less 
criminal, though unworthy, design of inducing, for 
other reasons, acquiescence in their demands. The 
sympathies of all communities are naturally and 
properly most generally in favor of the hard-work- 
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ing man, whose toils ought to be fairly requited ; 

but in ¢his community, no combination formed for 

the purpose avowed by the authors of the recent 

strike, can receive the slightest toleration.’’ 

The Whig is clearly right in saying that the de- 

mand for the exclusion of slave labor is the most 
important of the workmen’s conditions ; but its im- 
portance has been created by the slave-holders 
themselves. They have established the rule, virtu- 
ally and by implication, if not by direct teaching, 
that a white man cannot without degradation en- 
gage in the same kind of labor that is performed by 
slaves. Exemption from labor has been held up 
by them as the test and proof of personal dignity ; 
because they have maintained that to labor is the 
natural province of slaves, while to exact labor is 
the natural province of freemen. Exemption from 
labor, therefore, is the right of freedom; and by 
consequence the abandonment or deprivation of this 
right assimilates the white man to the condition of 
the slave. 

A factitious distinction has been made, indeed, 
having for its basis the kind of labor. It has been 
held that a white man might, without degradation, 
work at employments not assigned to slaves; and 
the present strike of the Richmond operatives 
recognizes this distinction. They seek to preserve 
the dignity of their craft by excluding slaves from 
participation in it. But from the sense of degrada- 
tion attaching to a particular kind of Jabor, to a 
sense of degradation attaching to labor in general, the 
step is neither long nor difficult. If we are not 
greatly at fault in our judgment, this movement of 
the iron workers in Virginia will turn out but the 
beginning of an end. 


From the Richmond Times of Friday. 
DIFFICULTIES AT THE TREDEGAR AND ARMORY 
IRON WORKS. 


Our city has, for some days, been somewhat ex- 
cited by an unfortunate controversy, which has 
arisen between the white workmen of the ‘ Trede- 
gar,’ and of the new “‘ Armory” iron works, and 
their employers. The oceasion of the difficulty 
was the employment, by the ‘‘ Armory Iron Com- 
pany,’’ of a number of negro laborers in their 
establishment. To prevent the employment of the 
negroes, and to compel their discharge, a combi- 
nation was entered into by the white workmen 
of the two establishments, the nature of which 
is exhibited in the following resolutions, which they 
adopted and signed :— 

* Ricumonp, May 23d, 1847. 

‘* Resolved, That we, the workmen of T 
iron works, do pledge ourselves that we will not go 
to work, unless the negroes be removed from the 
puddling furnace at the new mill—likewise from 
the squeezer and rolls in the old mill. 

‘< 2d. Resolved, further, That we, the puddlers, 
will not work for less than $ 4,50 per ton.” 

(Signed by the puddlers of Tredegar works.) 


‘* Resolved, That we, the puddlers of the new mill, 
will act on the above resolution.” 
(Signed by the puddlers of Armory works.) 
“We, the helpers of puddling furnaces, do act 
with the above resolution.” 
(Signed by the helpers at puddling furnaces.) 
‘“*Ricumonp, May 22d, 1847. 


** We, the heaters, do stand out for one dollar per 
ton for all sizes.”’ 





(Signed by the heaters.) 
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** We, the rollers, do not intend to work until the 
above resolution is complied with.” 

(Signed by the rollers.) 

And the following note was communicated with 
the resolutions, to Mr. J. R. Anderson, the lessee 
of the Tredegar works : 


** Mr. Anderson and Managers : 

** Gentlemen— You need not light up the furnace 
on Monday, nor any time, until you comply with 
our resolution.’’ 


Although the resolutions of the discontented 
workmen embrace an increase of wages, as well as 
the question whether negroes shall be employed, 
the latter is unquestionably the only point of serious 
difficulty ; for this is distinctly admitted in the fol- 
lowing additional resolution adopted on Wednesday : 


** At a meeting of the workmen of the Tredegar 
iron works— 

‘** Resolved, That whereas it has been rumored 
that we, the said workmen, intended to raise a mob 
to the injury of our employers, in consequence of 
the difficulty that has arisen between us and the 
said employers, from their wishing to empley and 
instruct colored people in our stead in the said 
Tredegar iron works, the undersigned workmen of 
the said ‘Tredegar works take this method of show- 
ing to the public that we have not attempted to 
raise a mob, (as was rumored,) or otherwise to 
injure any of our employers ; Aaving no other object 
"r view at the — that we resolved to col but that 
of trying to prohabit the employment of colored 
ple om the said works,”’ a = 

Mr. Anderson addressed the following letter to 
his workmen on Wednesday : 


“ To my late Workmen at the Tredegar Iron Works. 

“On Saturday last I received, by the hands of 
Gatewood Talley, information that you had deter- 
mined, by a mutual combination, that you would 
not work for me again until I had discharged my 
negroes from the squeezer and puddle rolls, where 
they had been working several years, and until the 
‘Armory Iron Company’ had discharged theirs 
from the puddling furnaces—and that the puddlers 
and heaters required their pay to be increased. J 
requested Mr. Talley to say to you, that I regretted 
that you had given up constant employment at good 
wages, always promptly paid in cash, but that I 
fully recognized the right of any individual to leave 
my employment at any time; at the same time I 
had no idea of relinquishing my right to discharge 
or employ any one at my pleasure—that I had not 
designed to put negroes to puddling at the Tredegar 
works, but that now I should be compelled, by your 
quitting my employment, to do so, and that I had 
never intended to discharge any of my hands who 
did their duty; that, in reference to the price of 
puddling, I had advanced the price two or three 
years ago when iron advanced : and when iron fell 
la st summer, I might with propriety have reduced 
the wages, but have not done so to this day—that 
the heaters and puddlers, who complained of low 
wags, could earn, with ordinary diligence, from 
$2 to $2,75, while the rollers may earn from $3 
to $5 per day; and that I could not accede to any 
demand they had made. 

“If I were to yield to your demands, I would be 
giving up the rights guarantied to me by the con- 
stitution and laws of the state in which we live. 
This, I hope, you will never expect me to do; and 
having heard nothing further from you since my 
reply was conveyed to you on the inst., I must 





infer that you do not intend to work for me any 
longer. I therefore give you notice, that I wish all 
who occupy my houses to give me possession of 
them as soon as practicable, and I have given direc- 
tions for your accounts to be made out. I will 
waive all claim on account of the usual notice not 
being given, and will, in advance of the usual pay 
day, pay each man all that is due to him as soon as 
he delivers to me the possession of his house. Those 
who do not occupy my houses will be paid off to- 
morrow : andall I have to add is, that you will bear 
in mind that you have discharged yourselves—that I 

ve assurance beforehand to two of your members, 

enry Thomas and Lott Joy, that I would never 
discharge one of you who continued to do his duty 
to me ; and now, having endeavored to do my dut 
as your employer, I wish that you may, one and all 
of you, never regret that you have given up the 
employment you had from nie. 

** Your obedient servant, 
“J. R. ANDERSON. 
* Tredegar Iron Works, May 26, 1847.” 


It is obvious that these proceedings have raised a 
very grave question in our community ; and it re- 
mains to be decided whether Mr. Anderson shall be 
sustained or discountenanced, in the firm, yet tem- 
perate, course which he has pursued. The princi- 
ple is advocated, for the first time we believe in 
a slave-holding state, that the employer “0 
prevented from making use of slave labor. is 
principle strikes at the root of all the rights and 
privileges of the master, and if acknowledged, or 
permitted to gain foothold, will soon wholly destroy 
the value of slave property. When such must be 
the results of the precedent now sought to be estab- 
lished, it becomes every citizen who respects the 
institution of slavery, and desires its protection, to 
protest against this alarming innovation. It is a 
question about which there ought not to be two 
opinions. 





From the New York Express. 
The Autohiography of Goethe.— Truth and P: : 
From OE fe Réel by Parke Godwin.” 

German literature has slowly but steadily been 
making its way in our country, and several volumes 
of able translations, containing selections from the 
most distinguished of the German authors, have 
been for some time before the public. But nothing 
has hitherto appeared of such general value and 
solid interest as the Autobiography of Goethe. Of 
all the great minds who have, during the last hun- 
dred years, illumined the horizon of German litera- 
ture, Goethe is, by general consent, considered the 
bright particular star. And in this work he has 
not only portrayed the gradual growth of his own 
wonderful powers, he has not only pictured the 
sunny yet varied scenes of his infancy and child- 
hood, confessed the budding | ape the mistakes 
and faults of his youth, and the perplexing changes 
through which his gifted intellect worked its way to 
the clearness, strength and beauty of manly matu- 
rity ;—but he has, with kindly confidence, led us 
into his domestic circle, made us acquainted with 
his father ard mother, his sister and the family 
friends, until their characters seem like “ old 
familiar faces,’’ which we, too, have known and 
loved. His teachers and acquaintances, every 
mind that helped to give a new direction, however, 
transitory, or eee within him a new train of 
thought, however slight, has here been embalmea 
by the hand of affection and love. Nor only so; 
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but, at every turning-point of the interesting tale, 
the master pen of the ripe and finished artist sums 
up in a few deep sentences the philosophy of the 
transition ; or, if the question be one of criticism or 
art, he gery the problem to the bottom with a 
thorough and searching analysis, which proves that 
the object constantly before his mind in the compo- 
sition of his work was not so much the history of 
his own individual and personal existence, but that 
he regarded this merely as the leading-thread to 
guide him amidst the involved mazes through which 
the present greatness of his national literature has 
worked its way. This, without the interest of his 
personal history, without the episodes of his loves 
and sorrows, his sickness and trials, his joys and 
temptations, would necessarily have become dry and 
technical, as all the histories of literature are. But 
here, how tenderly and gracefully he brings the 
great ones of his day before the reader’s eye! How 
minutely he delineates the features and marks the 
expression of their loved countenances! How faith- 
fully he gives them full and overflowing credit for 
all their high deserts! How, with an impartial yet 
friendly hand, he mentions the mistakes, yet with all 
ingenuity of genuine love, invents excuses for them 
all! yet, throughout the whole perusal of the vol- 
umes, the reader sees not the art, and marks not 
the workings of the master’s hand. So skilfully is 
the tale drawn out, s@ constantly does the unflag- 
ging interest of the narrative and its delightful 
episodes draw the attention onward, that it is not 
until the book is laid down, and the student’s mind 
revolves its substance within himself, that he finds 
he has not only learned the life of Goethe, but has 
insensibly gained a more thorough and complete 
acquaintance with the growth of German literature, 
and a more intimate and almost personal acquaint- 
ance with its great men, than can be found in any 
other work whatever. Yet all this is done so qui- 
etly and unpretendingly! Scene after scene passes 
before you, personage after personage is introduced, 
from the cradle to manhood, from the hangers-on 
of a French theatre up to the emperor himself—all 
is told and described full and freely, yet without 
bombast or boasting, nay, without apparent effort. 
There reigns throughout the work the rich yet sub- 
dued harmonious tone which lends an indescribable 
charm to the pictures of the old masters. All the 
skill of the artist is here, all the light and shade, 
all the boldness of outline, and tenderness of touch, 
yet over the whole broods the pensive mellowness 
of age. 

Yet the candid critic cannot give unqualified 
approbation to all the sentiments embodied in this 
extensive work. The philosophy is sometimes 
false, the religion and theology often mischievously 
so. Yet this must be said of the author, that he 
seldom or never dogmatizes. He depicts what 
were at certain times the states of his own mind, 
the modes and changes of his own belief, but with- 
out ever endorsing them as his own ultimate conclu- 
sions. He suggests, and sets his readers to thinking 
for themselves, without their being able to say, for 
the most part, what the real opinion of the author 
was. Where he deviates from this rule, it will 
generally be found that it is only in considering such 
subjects, from a particular point’of view. The 
work requires to be read, as it was written, by a 
deeply thoughtful mind, or it cannot be fully under- 

or appreciated. ‘To complete the study, how- 
ever, it will be absolutely necessary that the on 
of the zealous editor be fully carried out. The 
present work, when complete, will only bring down 


the career of Goethe to the time when he took up 
his residence at Weimar. Nearly all of his cele- 
brated works were written subsequently, and the 
author has continued his Autobiography in the Tag 
und Jahres Hefte, which is but the sequel of the 
present work, and should by all means follow. His 
travels in Italy and Germany would give still fur- 
ther completeness to a character well worth study- 
ing. 

We shall look with no small interest for the con- 
cluding half of this interesting work, the publica- 
tion of which has unaccountably been delayed longer 
than is beneficial either to the interest of the public 
or the publishers. 

[We learn that the second and concluding part 
of this work will soon be putdished: translated by 
Parke Godwin and Charles A. Dana. We have 
not seen any portion of it, and should be glad if a 
copy were sent to the Living Age.] 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
A SETTLER IN TEXAS. 


Hovston, Texas, May 10th, 1847. 

A MAN by name of Yeamans brought me in a 
wagon from Deckrose Point to his house, 55 miles 
up the peninsula. This man, with 25 other per- 
sons, including his father and mother, grandfather 
and grandmother, left the most western part of 
New York in 1829, under the invitation of the 
‘** Austin Grant.’? They embarked on board a flat 
boat on the Alleghany River, came to Wheeling on 
the Ohio, took a steamboat and reached New Orleans 
in December. By this time their party had increased 
to fifty souls, the additions being made by young 
men, adventurers to the new country, who, aside 
from the promising garden they were to reach, 
were allured by the company they were to go in, a 
good share of the original 25 being young ladies. 
At New Orleans they chartered a little schooner for 
$300 to take them to Matagorda Bay—for there 
then was no town in that section. They were ship- 
wrecked off Aransas Pass—their provisions and 
water became exhausted, they suffered greatly from 
cold, and otherwise were sorely tormented. After 
two months they landed, or reached what is now 
the town of Matagorda, and found three men who 
had pitched their tents at that place, and who wept 
for joy at this new accession. This Mr. Yeamans 
and his party set about surveying (that was his pro- 
fession) and improving, and in a short time had a 
smart town. e tells me that out of the 50, not 
more than one third are living, and most of them 
had come to their end by violent deaths. He had 
two brothers butchered in the Fanning massacre. 
His family were pious. He has worn out three 
rifles, for his country, and in procuring wild food 
for his and his family’s living. Has been in camp 
for months—has chased and been chased by Mexi- 
cans and Indians—has met them face to face ;—the 
female portion of his family has often been com- 
pelled to fly to the woods for protection from the 
savage, with no earthly protection but their own 
sex. Still, he don’t seem to think his lot has been 
a hard one, as he contrasts it with those who have 
been his neighbors. Suireunded as he has been, 
with the vileness and profanity of the camp, and 
mingling, as he necessarily has done, with all sorts 
of human depravity, he tells me no day has passed 
during the 18 years without bis offering up a prayer 
of supplication and thanksgiving to God. He is 
quite unlike the ‘old settlers,” though many of 





them are excellent people. Alas! how few are left 
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—how few of the ‘ Austin Colony’’ have been 
spared the tomahawk and scalping-knife, if they 
esca the Mexican’s duplicity and consequent 
murder. The pioneers to any country seldom reap 
their reward. It is those who come after them. 
This man lives on the peninsula, nine miles below 
Caney, and has a rancho, with a few hundred head 
of cattle. He keeps a small sail-boat to run with 
passengers from his house to Matagorda, 16 miles 
across the bay—makes a little butter, sells now and 
then a steer for beef, but is still poor, and makes 
not more than $200 a year. He says he has a 
brother in the section where he was raised, a mer- 
chant, that writes him he clears $500 per annum, 
and has never seen any trouble. ‘“* And now, (he 
says,) would it not seem that I am a great fool for 
suffering so much as I have?” His wife’s brother 
brought me to Velasco, on horseback. After I felt 
sufficiently acquainted, said I, ‘* What might be 
yourname?’’ Said he,‘* Smith.” Smith? ‘ Yes, 
Smith!’ ‘“ How is that! are you not a Duteh- 
man?’ ‘ Yes, and a great many of our people are 
named Smith.’ ‘* Well, I never heard of one be- 
fore. Pray how do you spell it?’’ ‘I don’t know 
how in Dutch, but think ’tis S-e-h-m-i-d-t-h, Smith !”’ 
Good, said I, and perhaps smiled aloud. ** You 
need not laugh, (said he, looking grave, very grave,) 
for I know ‘tis so.” So you see this accounts for 
a “right smart chance”’ of the Smith family. He 
is a jolly good fellow any how, and his Dutch ma’ 
makes the best kind of corn bread. Just the other 
side of the San Bernard, night approaching, with 
terrible thunder and lightning, we stopped for the 
night at Hugh's tavern. Having drove up to the 
door and hailed, a volley of 29 dogs greeted us with 
yells, and a thunder that really outdid the real 
thunder. For myself I was fearful of being torn in 
pieces ; but we were soon relieved by their master 
appearing, with whip in hand, and dispersing the 
animals. This house is kept by two young men, 
22 and 25 years of age, with not a soul of the 

entler sex within several miles of them. Their 

ouse has two rooms, in one of which are two beds 
for themselves and patrons. They had no candle 
or lamp, seeming to consider such a matter unne- 
cessary. On retiring, I found, by feeling, that the 
bed was literally covered with sand and dust whieh 
the recent wind had thrust through the logs, and 
during the night ‘“‘ my temples’’ were kept perfectly 
cool by a brisk northwest wind coming through the 
same openings. These young men have near 500 
head of fine stock, with horses and mules. They 
are both fine-looking, one of them remarkably so, 
and extremely hospitable. What a chance for some 
of our city belles! At night they made coffee—a 
beverage always at hand in this country—and in the 
morning fried us a fine piece of a fat doe, killed 
within a few rods of their rancho the day previous, 
by the unerring rifle of the youngest. Though 
they had hundreds of milch cows, not a particle of 
milk or butter was thought of for their table. 

Not long since I stopped, to ag for dinner and 
to rest my horse, not far from the Brazos river, on 
a beautiful, green, luxuriant prairie, on which and 
in sight were feeding a thousand fine domestic oxen, 
and cows with their young calves, and at a little 
greater distance were ten thousand large handsome 
wild geese ; and also comprehended in the same 
view, was a large herd of fat deer, with large 
stately bucks, all enjoying the tender grass in the 
greatest apparent security. As soon as we had 
stripped our horses and given them a chance, we 
turned to, with our bacon, corn bread and coffee. 





At this moment up came, dashing across the plain, 
a regular old Kentuck, who had been in Texas 17 
years. Said he, ‘ Strangers! where mout you be 
from’’”? We told him. Says he, ‘“ May be ye 
havn't seen a hoss critter like the one I’m on?” 
No. *“ Rot him,’’ says he ; ‘* he's a heap of trouble 
to a feller, though I don’t blame him, for them are 
geese and deer eat and pison up right smart of the 
a Why don’t you shoot and eat them? said 

. “**Cause they ain’t no account, no how.”’ Don’t 
your men huntthem at all? ‘* No,” saidhe. Why, 
what do you live ont ‘* Hog and homony,’’ said 
he, “‘and dog; anything else, barring coffee, and 
I will have a smart chance of that, if | have to run 
to my neighbor's fort."’ I asked him how near he 
had any neighbors. ‘Oh plenty (said he) right 
near. One ten miles and one thirteen miles.” He 
was bare-footed, and had on a shirt that might have 
been worn, without washing, six months ; and like 
its possessor looked dirty and hideous—disgustingly 
so. Such is living or staying in Texas with many 
of the settlers, who are well off, but have no ambi- 
tion above the brute. Vastly different is it with 
the larger class, who both live and dress well. 


Yours, 





THE LOW, SWEET CHIME. 


Tuere is a low, deep music in the wind, 
Sounding at intervals wh€n all is still, 

Heard only by the pure in heart, who find 
Joy in their daily task, doing their Maker’s will. 


Be they in velvet clad, or russet stole, 

In hall or hut, theirs is that low, sweet chime, 
Solemn, yet cheerful, speaking to the soul 

Of joys that rest not in this stranger clime. 


Loud music cannot quench it, nor the sound 
Of mighty voices, like the mingled roar 

Of tossing waves that with delirious bound 
Leap onward in their fury to the shore ;— 


Nor yet the jarring sounds of bustling life, 
Whose weary footsteps toil in quest of gain 
In dusty marts, ’mid sickening scenes of strife, 
Till the worn spirit longs for rest—in vain. 


Yet few do hear it: either care or pride, 
Or thoughts unholy, folly, grief, or crime, 
Whelming the soul » home their rushing tide, 
Hinder the coming of that low, sweet chime. 


Men’s hearts are heavy, or they would not slight 
Their spirit’s oneness with so pure a strain, 
Though faint as when the far-off torrent’s might 
Seems as a murmur stealing o’er the plain. 


From source far mightier comes that low, sweet sound, 
Than deep, deep waters thundering on the ear; 
From harps, and mingled voices that resound 
With anthems high through heaven’s eternal year. 
Anon. 





Tue honest and just bounds of observation by one 
person upon another, extend no further but to under- 
stand him sufficiently, whereby not to give him of- 
fence, or whereby to be able to give him faithful 
counsel, or whereby to stand upon reasonable guard 
and caution in respect of a man’s self; but to be 
speculative into another man, to the end to know 
how to work him, or wind him, or govern him, pro- 
ceedeth from a heart that is double and cloven, and 
not entire and ingenuous.— Bacon. 


Tue greatest of modern philosophers (Bacon) de- 
clares that “he would rather believe al! the fables in 
the Legend, and the Talmud and the Alcoran, than 
that this universal frame is without mind.” — Stewart. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ARRIVAL OF MR. TAMERLANE COKKS.—THE MAR- 
RIAGE-SERVICE CLASS. 


Every hour’s communion with Miss Griffin 
charmed us with the growing belief that nature, 
just for once to show what she could do, had made 
in the mistress of Capsicum House a perfect woman. 
Every hour she rose in our opinion ; and—it is the 
faculty of genius—she seemed to elevate us at the 
same time: we rose with her. Thus, albeit we 
were prepared for an admirable, and withal most 
original discipline of the female mind in its tremen- 
dous development of girlhood into womanhood, we 
were yet to be pleasantly astounded by the genius 
of Miss Griffin in her preparation of the giddiness 
of maiden life for the serious truths of wedlock. 
Miss Griffin, however, felt the solemnity of her 
mission, and in the matter of marriage, began with 
the beginning. Hence, her pupils were once a 
month collected into the Marriage-Service Class, 
that by a proper rehearsal of the ceremony, they 
might be perfect in all fitting self-possession when 
the anxious time of performance should arrive. 

** My dear sir,”’ said Miss Griffin, ‘I have seen 
weddings that have sent me into a twitter. Tears 
and tremblings! Oh, I have felt compromised by 
the weakness. No, sir; I like to see a woman 
give herself away with dignity ; as if she very well 

ew every scruple of her own worth; every atom 
of the treasure which, at the most liberal moment 
of human life, she was bestowing upon man. It’s 
a great gift, sir, a very great gift; and therefore, as 
I say, I acutely feel the humiliation, when I see a 
young woman give away her hand as though she, 
forsooth, was the obliged party. All wrong—all 
very wrong!’’ said Miss Griffin, with a sigh. “ A 
woman, sir, should deal by her heart as she deals 
by a trinket at a fancy fair; ask a man the highest 
price for it, and give no change.”’ 

**No change, Miss Griffin! No reciprocity of 
love !’’ we cried. 

** Well, not exactly that,’’ said Miss Griffin; 
** but you know what | mean.’’ Not quite ; never- 
theless, in all gallantry, we bowed. 

It was on an early visit to Capsicum House, that 
its mistress revealed to us thus much of her disci- 

line: we were therefore not wholly unprepared 
for an introduction that in a few days followed. 
We had paused at one of the girl’s beds of sweet 
herbs, and with dreamy eye were wandering from 
thyme to parsley, from parsley to sweet marjoram, 
thinking of marriage as treated by Miss Griffin, 
when that lady, attended by a strange gentleman, 
approached us. 

*¢ Dear sir,”’ said that wondrous woman, ‘ allow 
me to introduce Mr. Tamerlane Corks, Professor of 
The Marriage-Service Class.”’ 

** A clergyman?’’ we observed in a half-voice to 
Miss Griffin; for we thought we recognized in the 
neckcloth of the stranger the established starch. 
** A clergyman ?”’ 

‘* Why, no,”’ said Miss Griffin, * although Mr. 
Corks has several pupils, young gentlemen intended 
for the church. He teaches ’em to say grace with 

roper intonation at public dinners. Indeed,’ said 
Mise Griffin, with a slight burst, * I don’t know why 
it should be disguised—and, for myself, I feel quite 
above the prejudice—but, the fact is, Mr. Corks 
was an actor at Drury Lane Theatre.”” Here Mr. 
Corks bowed with the tempered majesty of fallen 
tness. ‘* However, it was not for a man like 

r. Corks to associate with camels, and make com- 





panions of elephants; and, therefore, in a word, 
you may see in my friend Tamerlane the decline 
of the drama.” 

We bowed to the obvious truth. Looking again, 
we wondered how for a moment we could have 
mistaken Corks ; for we still saw the track of the 
hare’s foot upon his cheek, though a little obliter- 
ated by the later oceupation of his mind, divided as 
it was between the church and the bar. His former 
practice as an actor had, notwithstanding, all uncon- 
sciously prepared him for the double task. He took 
to the stage as a walking gentleman, and, retiring 
from before the elephants, left it as a heavy father ; 
having in the course of five-and-thirty years played 
all the intermediate parts. Hence, he could charge 
“fone barrister with the varying eloquence of a 
Mare Antony, making him play upon a jury of 
twelve as though they were Pandan pipes—or he 
could load an advocate for the pulpit with the dig- 
nity of a Cardinal Wolsey. (It is not generally 
known that Doctor Scarlet, who went over from 
Protestantism to Puseyism—preferring his religion 
colored to plain—was got up in his most effective 
discourse by Mr. Tamerlane Corks. However, we 
would not have this circumstance talked of: if 
known, it might injure the prospects of Capsicum 
House. People are so prejudiced.) 

‘*And how are the young ladies, dear Miss 
Griffia ?’’ asked Mr. Tamerlane Corks; as though 
—taking us for a part of the church, the very 
humblest brick, or candidate for horse-hair and 
hunter of yet unlittered ermines—he talked for a 
pupil ; and therefore very handsomely gave us a 
specimen of his powers of intonation. Mr. Corks 
had a remarkably fine range of voice; now it 
liquified into the Lydian flute, and now feil in a 
lump to the Bartholomew gong. ‘‘ How are the 
young ladies?’ he asked, running the scale; 
** brilliant as dew-drops on the damask rose ?”’ 

** Just so,’ said Miss Griffin, slightly iced ; 
** but you know, Mr. Corks, I do not admit of such 
language here.” 

** Madam,”’ rolled Corks, like a muffled drum, 
** then I will take the liberty of sacred friendship to 
say you are wrong. Again, I will say it. To 
make the education of your young creatures com- 
plete, you must have the Flattery Class.”’ 

‘*]’m afraid of it,’’ said Miss Griffin; and she 
looked upon the earth. 

‘* Then, my dear madam,"’ reverberated Tamer- 
lane, ** you will send them into a dangerous world 
with a raw and imperfect education.’’ A brief 
spasm seemed to convulse the soul of Miss Griffin 
at the imputation; but she tossed her head, and 
broke into a placid smile. She would not believe 
it. Mr. Corks, evidently glancing towards us for 
support, continued— Poor, unprotected things ! 
Unless, with the other transcendent accomplish- 
ments acquired at Capsicum House, they are not 
tecled-ot should rather say plated—against the 
wiles of flattery, they are made doubly hazardous. 
Depend upon it, they ‘ll marry at the first offer ; 
and that ’s a responsibility, Miss Griffin ; yes, that’s 
‘a burden, Cromwell!’ ’’ Miss Griffin, was silent 
—contemplating the smallness of her own foot. 
‘** And therefore you must have a Mlattery Class, 
where all sorts of sugar-plums in syllables are 
flung about, that when the young ladies get into 
the world they may be invulnerable to the shot. 
Depend upon it—and I say it with feelings I 
hardly confess to myself—depend upon it Capsicum 
House must have a Flattery Class : indeed, without 
it the Marriage-Service Class—though I, as the ex- 
aminer, say it—is altogether premature. A F'lattery- 
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Class, with the lessons selected from British dram- 
atists. I have every dramatist here’’—Corks clapt 
the tip of his forefinger to his forehead—*‘ and 
could do it in a week. A Flattery Class, eh, Miss 
Griffin’”’ 

**T can’t say,”’ said that thoughtful lady ; “ isn’t 
it playing with edged weapons?”’ At this moment 
a gentlewoman with a serious look, authorized by 
five-and-thirty years in a very serious face, came 
from the house. ‘*‘ Carraways,’’ said Miss Griffin, 
‘* Mr. Corks, you see, is here. Are the ladies 
ready ?”’ 

** Been waiting, ma’am,”’ answered Carraways, 
‘this quarter of an hour and more.” 

‘Dear girls; they're always so punctual ! 
Now, sir, if you please ; we shall make no difficul- 
ty about you. Besides, as a marriage is very sel- 
dom performed without the presence of some 
strangers, it is necessary, for the aequirement of 
a proper demeanor during the ceremony, that the 
girls should not always be alone. This way, if 
you please,”’ said Miss Griffin; and she mounted 
the steps of Capsicum House. 

We followed, crossing the threshhold. We 
gently, tremulously trod the floor, for varied feel- 
ings throbbed in our soles. In our time we had 
visited many abodes of learning. Our heart had 
palpitated at the theology of Oxford, and melted 
almost to tears with the mathematics of Cambridge. 
We knew that we trod the halls and crossed the 
quadrangles of the future bishops of England—the 
judges of England! Nevertheless, we did not for- 
get our manhood; but, with head erect, bore up 

ainst the load of awe that weighed upon us. 

his was at Oxford and at Cambridge. How dif- 
ferent our feelings at Capsicum! The thought of 
the bishops and judges of England was heavy—if 
you will—awful ; but still adistinet feeling. Shovel- 
hats, and horse-hair wigs, and silken aprons and 
ermine tippets, (imasculine,) are all of them very 
dear things. No Englishman with a heart as big 
as acotton ball can deny it. Nevertheless, what 
are the bishops and judges, to the wives, of Eng- 
land? No; we venerate the shovel and the wig, 
and will not risk our future prospects in life by 
daring a comparison. 

Miss Griffin swept along the passage, and in a 
minute—we knew it—would arrive at the class- 
room door. For a moment how we hated yet 
envied the indifference of that stony-hearted woman. 
She evidently thought no more of the visit she was 
about to pay than a shepherd thinks of his morning 
and evening lambs. f his, too, when our heart 
beat thick—thick—and we dissolved into a soft 
perspiration. 

This was—well, no matter—it was years ago. 
Ere time had coined the silver hidden in ourlocks ; 
ere the quaking, blushing spirit, bathed in the 
sour, the bitter Styx of ink, looked coldly, blackly 
upon human life ! 

That sweet, ingenuous time, when a mad dog 
was thought a far less dangerous animal—a some- 
thing much more easy to manage withal—than a 
young lady, in the mute terrors of her dumfound- 
ing loveliness ! 

hat time, when the heart flew towards lodestar 
eyes—fiew to the mouth, and could not say a word 
when there. 

(Here the reader stares and asks, ‘*‘ How long, 
sir, may this be ago?” To which we make 
answer, ‘‘ Perhaps, after all, the weakness is not 
yet extinct within us. After all, we may not be 








so hardened as we would wish the world to be- 
lieve.’’) 

And now, Miss Griffin touches the handle of the 
fatal door. In that room are twenty marriageable 
young ladies. The door opens. How to describe 
them ! 

See, at the very edge of our ink-bottle—like 
Apollo on the banks of p Restate our afore- 
said spirit. Stands, with its head—large and lus- 
trous as a diamond shirt-stud—gently bent, its hands 
closed, palm to palm, its body — bowed. 

And what, asks the reader—(if he likes) —what 
does your spirit in such a place and posture ! 

Why, sir, our spirit is about to dive into that 
black sea; to bring up, if it can, from the very 
bottom of that inky ocean, diamonds and pearls, and 
coral, and the fair, bright tints of mermaid skins, 
and the gold of mermaid tresses, and all wherewith 
to adorn the twenty young marriageable ladies, at 
present gathered together in the next room for due 
examination in the Marriage-Service Class. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE MARRIAGE-SERVICE CLASS.—MISS FLUKE IN 
FULL BRIDAL DRESS. 


Rememserine that spasm of the heart as the door 
opened, we think with moderated admiration of the 
valor that takes a man clean up to artillery. For 
resolutely jumping from our natural timidity, we are 
sure of it, we caught a sublimer heroism than ever 
yet surprised the early soldier, one moment pusil- 
lanimously sick at heart, and—(the cannon thunder) 
—and the next the aforesaid heart burning with the 
blood of dragons. For—in all sobriety we ask it— 
what, what is a park of artillery, what twenty guns 
conscientiously loaded to the muzzle, to twenty 
young ladies charged to the mouth with the mar- 
riage service. 

There are men—brave, fragmentary men—at 
Chelsea and Greenwich, who would wince at the 
question ; would heavily shake the head at the very 
provocation of the comparison. 

And therefore we took the liberty of crowning 
ourselves with a chaplet of immortal greenness 
when we found that we had conquered the craven 
within us; and stood, with only here and there 
a nerve vibrating—like harp-strings touched by 
beauty’s fingers—stood, receiving the fire of forty 
eyes, levelled at point wedlock. 

And then the hero melted in the man! Two 
minutes, and we had subsided from the audacity 
that confronted the danger, to softest, humblest ad- 
miration. We felt that we stood in the presence 
of twenty of the future wives of England, and our 
spirit bowed to them as to creatures sent into the 
world to make it habitable for men. What love, 
what tenderness, what capacity in those twenty 
bright ones to make this otherwise cold, bleak, 
dirty, sloppy world warm, and trim, and snug to 
man as a ring-dove’s nest! Such were our harmo- 
nious thoughts—such the music that broke in our 
brain. And then we looked into their eyes; and 
then we thought—** Sweet little things! If they 
only knew their strength! But then, they never 
do!” 

We say it, there were twenty marriageable 
young ladies all in a row. ‘Twenty young ladies ; 
the meanest of the twenty beautiful; the others b 
most delicate gradation sublimating to the angelical. 

(Now it is with some confusion we confess that, 
in the way of description, this is all we cau do for 
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these young women. We have—as we promised 
—dived souse into our ink-bottle, and have despair- 
ingly groped about for every imaginable beauty ;— 
but no; after an hour we rise to the surface, with 
nothing but the headache. And yet what fairy 
treasures, what immortal jewels lie at the bottom 
of that black sea, and a man only knew how and 
where to dip for them! 

‘* Where is Miss Fluke?” cried Miss Griffin, 
with a cold, edgy voice; and no young lady would 
take it upon herself to answer. In a moment, we 
had counted the class: there were but nineteen. 
“Where is Miss Fluke?’’ repeated Miss Griffin ; 
and, we could see it, Carraways shrank at the query 
as from an east wind. 

At the moment the door swung open. ‘“ Here, 
ma’am!"’ cried Miss Fluke, and that young lady 
bounded into the room as a kid would jump a 
rivulet. 

Miss Griffin drew herself up as though determined 
never to come down again. ‘* Why, what mockery 
is this?” 

“Mockery, ma'am!” cried Miss Fluke, as 
though she ran all the syllables into one. ‘* What 
mockery, ma’am !”’ 

We may here make it known that Miss Fluke, 
being the last comer, had never before attended the 
Marriage-Service Class. But that young lady pos- 
sessed an earnestness of disposition that at once 
carried her into the very heart of a subject; her 
treatment of veal stuffing, before lamented by Miss 
Griffin, always excepted. Hence, the pupil had 
determined to do all honor to the tuition of Mr. 
Tamerlane Corks, and to appear in the fullest bridal 
dress that her wardrobe rendered possible. She 
wore a white satin gown or slip; (though why a 
gown should ever be confounded with a slip we can- 
not discover.) And over this gown was another 
gown of lace. She had a veil, hanging in white 
clouds about her like a fairy in a pantomime; and 
tenderly clasping her head—and seeming very com- 
fortable there—was a wreath of orange-flowers. 
Indeed, if we except a certain audacity of sparkle 
in her eye, Miss Fluke looked a bride to the life— 
to the tenderest and warmest life. 

**Miss Fluke,” said Miss Griffin, a little con- 
founded by the saucy, rebellious demeanor of her 
pupil—who, with the prettiest affection of awe, 
stood with her red lips wide open, and her swimming 
eyes as fixed as they could be, for the laughter that 
was breaking in them, staring at her awful govern- 
ess—‘‘ Miss Fluke, I should very much wish to 
know where you expect to go to?”’ 

**'To the altar, ma’am,’’ snapped Miss Fluke, as 
though she had anticipated the question. 

**'To the altar!’’ echoed Miss Griffin; and then 
she raised her eyes to the ceiling, and, as though 
soliloquizing, solemnly ejaculated, ‘“‘ Poor man— 
whoever he is !’’ 

‘Isn't this the sort of dress, ma’am*?’’ asked the 
sparkling, unabashed Miss Fluke. ‘‘ Except the 
diamonds, and that the lace isn’t real Valenciennes, 
I’m sure I ve made it all up from a wedding at St. 
George’s, in the Morning Post. The bride fainted, 
ma’am.”’ 

** And do you read newspapers, Miss Fluke ?”’ 
asked Mr. Corks, in his deep and dulcet tones. 

** Yes ; I like the politics—I don’t care for any- 
thing else,’’ answered Fluke. 

** Politics !’? whooped Corks. 

* Yes, you know: the births, deaths, and a 
rlages. ouldn’t give a pin for anything else,’ 
repeated the pupil. 





Here Miss Griffin instantly armed herself with 
her worst of terrors. Nobody could know what 
she suffered to threaten such a penalty; but, cer- 
tainly, Miss Fluke—unless she compassed com- 
plete and immediate amendment—would be igno- 
miniously expelled from Capsicum House. And 
what would then become of her? 

Miss Fluke bore the threat with the hardihood of 
a confirmed criminal; for she merely brushed out 
her flounces with her hand, gave a twitch to her 
orange-wreath, as though to tighten it for the cere- 
mony, and slightly bent back her shoulders with an 
expression of energy and self-decision. Her whole 
manner said—*‘ Let us to marriage, directly.”” It 
was clear that Miss Griffin was a little appalled by 
the demeanor of her latest and youngest pupil ; and, 
in momentary helplessness, turned her gaze upon 
Mr. Corks. That worthy man immediately lightened 
the dilemma. He put on his gayest look, and 
spoke in his most cherished falsetto. 

‘* After all, madam, the young lady may have 
only responded to the promptings of her genius,” 
said Corks. 

‘**Genius!”’ cried Miss Griffin ; and she shuddered, 
as though she had been entrapped into a forbidden 
expression. 

‘*Some actors always play better after a dress 
rehearsal. There is a—a what is it'—a metaphys- 
ical connexion between the spangles of the ward- 
robe and the—the poetry of the dramatist. The 
brain, my dear madam, the brain feels drest when 
the body is characteristically habited. A wonder- 
ful piece of work is man, as the Great Creature 
says. I can say it, 1 never felt the true color of a 
part until | had the rouge on.”’ 

* You!” cried Miss Griffin, with piercing em- 
phasis, and vehemently winking at the same mo- 
ment. 

‘As my friend John Philip Kemble once ob- 
served,’’ was the adroit arnendment of Mr. Corks, 
** And therefore Miss Fluke may feel that the 
orange-flowers, and the lace, and all the bridal 
appointments may make the illusion of marriage 
more complete. Is it not so, my dear young 


lady?” 

Miss Fluke was about to answer ; but Miss Griffin 
rapidly lifted her hand edgewise, as though ready 
to chop in two any sentence that her audacious 
pupil might dare to venture. It was very extraor- 
dinary—Miss Fluke was silent. 

‘And now, my dear madam,’’—and Corks 
sounded the words like a ring of bells—‘‘ now, shall 
we go on with the marriage service’’? As Mr, 
Corks said this, he smiled very widely, and one eye 
half slumbered, half winked on the cheek of Miss 
Griffin; who, all unconsciously to match the smile 
that opened the mouth of Corks, smiled very widely 
herself. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” cried the sharp-eyed Miss 
Fluke, laughing in every bone of her body. 

** How dare you laugh?’’ exclaimed Miss Griffin, 
and her cheek tingled with blood as with a nettle— 
‘*Is there to be no propriety, Miss Fluke? What 
are you laughing at?’ 

** Please, ma’am,”’ answered Miss Fluke, laugh- 
ter still bubbling from her, ‘‘ please, ma’am, it’s 
Miss Palmer tickling me.”’ 

Miss Palmer—Fluke’s next companion—a fair, 
quiet girl of nineteen, with flaxen hair and blue 
china eyes, looked wonderingly at Miss Fluke, and 
was preparing herself to mooie deny the imputa- 
tion, when Fluke, sharply nodding her head, said 


—‘* You know you did, dear ; but never mind.” 
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Miss Griffin looked hopelessly upon her youngest 
pupil; and then, with suppressed desperation, and 
something like a ghastly smile, said to Mr. Corks 
— ‘It's no use; we had better go on with the 
marriage service. That may tame her.”’ 

Then there was a rustling sound, as the twenty 
pupils smoothed themselves and took close order ; 
and we had seen enough of Miss Fluke to feel as- 
sured, from her busy expression of face, that, come 
what might, she was determined to distinguish her- 
self. She had not endued her person with white 
satin, lace, and orange-flowers for nothing. 

“Tt is not to be forgotten, ladies,’ said Miss 
Griffin, with a practised air, ‘* that, according to 
the most authentic returns, the population of the 
world is—is—it’s very odd ; but what is it, exactly, 
Mr. Corks?” 

**The learned Mr. Pinnock’’—said Corks, in 
thorough bass, to give weight to the authority— 
**Mr. Pinnock, who was a patient man, and had 
doubtless counted heads, says eight hundred mil- 
lions.”” 

‘**IT should say’’—observed Miss Fluke, deso- 
lately ignorant of political economy—‘‘ I should 
say, the more the merrier.”’ Miss Griffin would 
not hear the rebel, so Corks proceeded. 

“* Eight hundred millions. And it is one of the 
many gratifying instances of the wisdom of Nature 
—divine goddess'!—that of the millions that are 
every year born the numbers are equal ; when I say 
equal, I mean so many million little boys to so 
many million little girls.’ 

** That ’s nice !’’ cried Miss Fluke. 

** Nice !’’ shouted Miss Griffin. 

‘*]T mean, ma’am, it’s just as it should be,”’ said 
Miss Fluke, a little confidently. 

And Miss Griffin could not deny it. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MARRIAGE-SERVICE CLASS, CONCLUDED.—*‘1 y 


WILL.”’ 


Miss F Luxe pinched meek Miss Palmer, and then 
whispered her to be quiet. Miss Griffin, looking 


of Miss Fluke, proceeded :— 

** Now, it is particularly necessary, young ladies, 
that the population tables of the world should enter 
into your most serious thoughts. Every young 
woman, apt to marry’’— 

*** Apt’ is a very good phrase—a sweetly veiléd 
word,’’ said the accentuating Corks, ringing his sil- 
very notes upon the syllables. 

Miss Griffin drooped her eyelids, smiled, jutted 
a little curtsey, and went on. ‘* Every young 
woman apt to marry is to consider—to speak famil- 
iarly—the state of the market. Thus, before she 
gives away her hand, she is to remember the mil- 
lions of husbands there are to pick and choose froth. 
If ever there was a mistake in the world—if ever 
there was an alarming error, most injurious to the 
peace of respectable families—it is the Pagan super- 
stition that people were made for one another ; that 
they came into the world paired like pigeons, or 

ike’’— 

** Hooks-and-eyes,”’ said Miss Fluke, coming to 
the rescue, as Miss Griffin paused. 

“* Will you take my words when they ‘re out of 
my mouth, Miss Fluke, and not before?’’ said the 
governess, very freezingly. ‘It is this dark mis- 
take, ladies, that tends to enslave us. Out of our 
very ignorance,” cried Miss Griffin, vivaciously, 
**do we forge our own fetters.”’ 
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down the line of girls, but loftily avoiding the eye | first pine again.” 
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** Beau-ti-ful!’’ exclaimed Corks, applauding 
with the tips of his fingers; ‘‘ and so true !”’ 

Miss Griffin, slightly flushed with the plaudits, 
continued. ‘‘ It is this alarming bigotry that makes 
thousands of young women throw themselves away 
every year.” 

** Could we come at the returns,’’ groaned Corks, 
from his cavernous chest, ‘‘ they would doubtless be 
tremendous.” 

**Tt is this benighted belief in women, that the 
first man who asks her for her hand is the very 
man sent on purpose into the world to put the ques- 
tion, that leaves her, so to speak, no power over 
herself. Poor darkened thing! She immediately 
thinks her time is come, and so, at the first question, 
rounds her lips like a wedding-ring, and says— 
‘Yes!’ Lamentable superstition!’’ sighed Miss 
Griffin. 

** Strange infatuation !”? groaned Mr. Corks. 

** Now, this sad mistake arises from our defective 
education. The whole mischief,”’—said Miss Grif- 
fin, emphatically-——‘‘ lies in this little nutshell—We 
women don’t think enough of ourselves.” 

** Oh, don’t we!” cried Miss Fluke, jumping up, 
and coming down upon her toes. 

The governess would noé notice her pupil, but 
turned for comfort to Mr. Corks. “ You don’t, 
madam,”’ said the Professor of Intonation; and we 
felt that, at least, an affirmative bow was required 
of ourselves, We paid it. 

‘* Now suffer me, ladies, to give you a moral and 
an example,’’ said Miss Griffin. Here the pupils 
were very attentive. ‘I will suppose all po peg 
what is usually called, settled in hfe—as if a poor 
woman’s life ever was settled!—but no matter. 
You want to purchase a pine-apple—the very best 
pine-apple—for a certain dessert. You ride or 
walk, as the husband may be, to Covent Garden 
Market. Well, the very first pine-apple you behold 
may be a very beautiful pine, indeed ; nevertheless, 
ou don’t immediately buy it. Now, it should be 
with husbands as with pine-apples. Listen. You 
don’t, I say, directly purchase the first pine; but 
you take a turn round the market, resolving, should 
you meet with no better bargain, to return to the 
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** That ’s all very well,’’ rattled Miss Fluke—for 
her words seemed fighting with one another— 
“that’s all very well; but suppose, in the mean 
time, somebody else should come and take that very 
pine-apple away t”’ 

Miss Griffin swelled in silence. She then burst 
into speech: ‘* Miss Fluke, I don’t know that we 
are safe under the same roof with you—I don’t. 
For your effrontery is enough to set the house on 
fire.” 

Here gentle Miss Palmer ventured to twitch Miss 
Fluke’s frock, and whisper, ** Don’t, love; you ll 
make her so .’ ‘This advice was confiden- 
tidlly and pleasantly acknowledged by a movement 
of Miss Fluke’s elbow. 

** Ladies,”” said Miss Griffin, ‘‘ you know what I 
mean.’’ And this liberal assumption, as in so many 
daily cases, saved a world of inquiry. ‘We now 
return to the population tables. Eight hundred 
millions, I believe, Mr. Corks’’’—the professor 
bowed. ‘* Well, we ‘ll say we are half; that leaves 
four hundred to you. Four hundred millions. 
Half of them, we ’Il say, are already married ; that 
leaves us two hundred millions. Half of this num- 
ber we must deduct for the aged and the youthful, 
the too old andthe too young; which leaves us 
exactly one hundred millions of eligible men to 
marry with.” 
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“One hundred millions!’ cried several of the} 


girls, with staring looks. 

‘* How very curious !’’ half whispered the timid 
Miss Palmer. 

‘“‘ How very satisfactory!” exclaimed the bold 
Miss Pebbles. 

** Never forget the number, ladies. The memory 
of it will be as an armor and a stay to you. Never 
forget it—there are,’’ said Miss Griffin, taking 
breath, *‘ one hundred millions of eligible husbands. 
Perhaps more, Mr. Corks *?’’ 

‘*No doubt, ma’am,’’ said Corks; ‘‘ no doubt. 
In so vast a caleulation—and permit me to say that 
you have certainly the finest mathematical head 
since Sappho—in so vast a calculation, what are a 
few millions of people, more or less, to play with? 
One hundred millions of husbands !”’ 

** Ts that counting blackamoors and cannibals ?”’ 
cried the exact Miss Fluke ; ‘ or are they to go for 
nothing ¢”” 


“Go for nothing! Do you call yourself a’ 
Christian *’’ cried Miss Griffin, not knowing exactly | 


what accusing question to put. And then she 
turned to the professor. ‘ Let us, if we can, pro- 
ceed ; but there ’s no supporting a theory with that 
girl in the room.”’ 

** As all that we wish to arrive at in this class,”’ 
said Mr. Corks, addressing himself to ourselves, ‘‘-is 
the proper intonation of the two tremendous words, 
‘lwo.’ ”— 

** Tt is the proper utterance of these words, sir,”’ 
said Miss Griffin, solemnly, now looking at us, and 
now along her line of pupils, ‘* that once and for all 
fixes the position of the wife. In her pronouncia- 
tion—I beg your pardon, Mr. Corks—in her into- 
nation of those two words lies the fate of her future 
existence. It is impossible to overrate the value of 
those two astounding syllables. A woman should, 
at that moment, throw her whole character into 
them. If ever a man is softened—and, I confess it, 
I am ready to support any theory to the contrary °— 

** Dear madam,” warbled Corks, in deprecation. 

**Oh, | am,”’ cried Miss Griffin, with a little, 


hurried laugh. ‘* If he is ever softened, it is at the | 
marriage minute ; and that is the time for the wife | 
to make the impression. Thus, sir—for as I’ve) 
said before, I quite think you one of us—thus all | 
the discipline of our present class is to arrive at) 


the triumphant intonation of that short reply, ‘I 
win !’” 

“Very true,’’ we observed, breaking a long 
silence. ‘Very true. The words themselves 
arn’t much ; but it’s what they convey.”’ 

“* That ’s it, sir; that’s precisely it. Can’t you 
understand the possibility of a situation where even 
a monosyllable properly intonated,’’ said Corks, 
“*may be most sublime’ What is ‘ No!’ ‘ Yes!’ 
‘ Pooh!’ * Pshaw!’ In themselves nothing. And 
yet, sir, I have known an actor—who shall be 
nameless—who, intonating either one of those syl- 
lables, would make it sound ’’—here Corks slowly 
descended, word by word, into the depths of his 
voicee—‘‘ sound, sir, like the knell of a broken 
heart !" 

‘* Exactly—that ’s it’’—said Miss Griffin, and 
she unconsciously flourished her handkerchief. 
“* However, if you please—now—Mr. Corks.” 

‘* Immediately, dear madam ;’’ and the professor 
took his place at the head of the class. It was the 
first day of meeting since the vacation, and the 














eldest young lady—as in more likely danger of 
matrimony—headed the file. ‘‘ Now, Miss Trim- 
by, if you please—* Wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband, to’—but we'll come at once to 
the cue,’’ said Corks, “‘ which is—‘ so long as ye 
both shall live?’ ”’ 

*“**T will,’’’ answered Miss Trimby, with the 
greatest composure. 

“* My dear young lady,’’ said Corks, “ that will 
not do. Where is your intonation? Pardon me; 
but you answer ‘J will,’ as though you were asked 
to take a custard, and not a husband.”’ 

‘* Very flat, indeed,”’ said Miss Griffin. ‘“ Try 
her again.” 

** You see, Miss Trimby—pardon me; but you 
should seem to have a sense of the great value of 
what you bestow; for though only two syllables, 
you must remember what they give away. Eh, 
sir’? and Mr. Corks glanced at us. 

** True, sir; very true,”’ we said, to give poor 
Miss Trimby time ; ‘* they ‘ve a wonderful brevity ; 
it’s a pity conveyancers can’t adopt it; "t would 
save a world of parchment.’’ 

** Now, dear young lady. You are to remember 
the peculiar honor you are about to confer; you are 
not for an instant to forget that you have in the 
handsomest manner chosen one happy person from 
the whole world,’’ said Corks. 

* That is, from one hundred millions,’’ chimed 
in Miss Griffin; “‘ leaving ninety-nine million, nine 
hundred and ninety nine thousand and ninety-nine 
men for the one selected and obliged individual 
standing at the altar.’ Here Miss Griffin took 
breath. 

‘Dear madam!” cried Corks, ‘* what rapidity 
of calculation! Oh, what a chair you ought to 
have filled at Cambridge !”’ 

** Let us proceed,” said Miss Griffin, deprecating 
praise. 

** Once more, Miss Trimby. And as you are about 
to speak, as you are about to answer ‘J will,’ you 
must be good enough in your mind’s eye to see the 
ninety-nine million and—and upwards, that you have 
rejected for the one chosen—and this will give you 
an elevation of mind that will naturally impart the 
proper intonation of utterance. That ‘/ will’ ought 
to be struck—lI should say—like two silver rivets 
through the husband’s heart, fixing it forever.”’ 

** Beautiful !’’ said Miss Griffin, rather loudly to 
herself. 

‘** You will receive the cue again, if you please,” 
said Corks. ‘‘ Now, then—‘ as ye both shall live?’ ”’ 

Miss Trimby, a little abashed, hesitated ; where- 
upon, ‘J will!’’ like two roasted chesnuts popped 
from the mouth of Miss Fluke. 

* You will!’ exclaimed Miss Griffin, vehement- 
ly; and then she moderated her passion. ‘ But I 
should hope—never!”’ 

‘* Dear madam,”’ said the pacificator Corks to Miss 
Griffin, ‘‘ 1 can see it; Miss ‘Trimby is a little flut- 
tered. Will you be kind enough to reassure her? 
Will you assist her to make the response’ Carra- 
ways will give the cue.” 

Miss Griffin meekly assented, Mr. Corks standing 
up as bridegroom. Carraways put the question, 
and Miss Griffin, tolling the words like any bell, 
answered, ‘‘J wiil.’’ 

Miss Fluke danced round and round, eclapt her 
hands, and, stifling with laughter, flew from the 
room. 
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Tae Focusia Tree.—Mr. Shepherd, the respectable 
and well-informed conservator of the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Liverpool, gives the following curious ac- 
count of the introduction of that elegant little flower- 


ing shrub, the Fuchsia, into our English greenhouses | M 


and parlor windows. Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman 
and gardener, near London, well known fifty or sixty 
years ago, was one day showing his variegated treas- 
ures to a friend, who suddenly turned to him and 
declared, “ Well, you have not in your collection a 
prettier flower than I saw this morning at Wapping.” 
— “No! and pray what was this phaenix like ?”— 
“ Why, the plant was elegant, and the flowers hung 
in rows like tassels from the pendant branches ; their 
color the richest crimson ; in the centre a fold of deep 
purple,” and so forth. Particular directions being 
demanded and given, Mr. Lee posted off to Wapping, 
where he at once perceived that the plant was new 
in this part of the world. He saw and admired. 
Entering the house, he said, “ My good woman, this 
is a nice plant, I should like to buy it.”—“J could not 
sell it for no money, for it was brought me from the 
West Indies by my husband, who has now left again, 
and I must keep it for his sake.””—* But I must have 
it.’—“ No, sir!”—“ Here,” emptying his pocket, 
“here are gold, silver, copper;” (his stock was 
something more than eight guineas.) —“ Well-a-day ! 
but this is a power of money, sure and sure.””—“’T is 
yours, and the plant is mine ; and, my good dame, you 
shall have one of the first young ones I rear, to keep 
for your husband’s sake.’’—“ Alack, alack !”—“ You 
shall, I say, by Jove!” A coach was called, in 
which was safely deposited our florist and his seem- 
ingly dear purchase. His first work was to pull off 
and utterly destroy every vestige of blossom and 
blossom-bud; it was divided into cuttings, which 
were forced in bark-beds and hot-beds; were re- 
divided, and sub-divided. Every effort was used 
to multiply the plant. By the commencement of 
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the next flowering season, Mr. Lee was the delighted 
possessor of 300 Fuchsia plants, all giving promise 
of blossom. The two which opened first were re- 
moved into his show-house. A lady came :—“ Why, 
r. Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, where did you get this 
charming flower ?””—“ Hem! ‘tis a new thing, my 
lady—pretty, is it not ?”—* Pretty! ’t is lovely. Its 
price?”—“A guinea—thank your ladyship;” and 
one of the two plants stood proudly in her ladyship’s 
boudoir. “ My dear Charlotte, where did you get?” 
&c. &c.—“Oh! ’t is a new thing; I saw it at old 
Lee’s; pretty, is it not?” — Pretty! tis beautiful ! 
Its price!”—“ A guinea; there was another left.” 
The visitor’s horses smoked off to the suburb ; a third 
flowering-plant stood on the spot whence the first had 
been taken. The second guinea was paid, and the 
second chosen Fuchsia adorned the drawing-room 
of her second ladyship. The scene was repeated as 
new comers saw and were attracted by the beauty 
of the plant. New chariots flew to the gates of old 
Lee’s nursery-ground. Two Fuchsias, young, grace- 
ful, and bursting into healthy flower, were constantly 
seen on the same spot in his repository. 

He neglected not to gladden the faithful sailor’s 
wife by the promised gift ; but e’er the flower season 
closed, 300 golden guineas chinked in his purse, the 
produce of the single shrub of the window of Wap- 
ping; the reward of the taste, decision, skill and 
perseverance of old Mr. Lee. 


Few men have done more harm than those who 
haye been thought to be able to do least; and there 
cannot be a greater error than to believe aman whom 
we see qualified with too mean parts to do good, to 
be therefore incapable of doing hurt: there is a sup- 

ly of malice, of pride, of industry, and even of folly, 
in the meekest, when he sets his heart upon it, that 
makes a strange progress in wickedness.— Clarendon. 
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